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Boox II. 
CHAPTER I. AT POYNINGS. 

Lire at Poynings had its parallel in hundreds 
of country-houses, of which it was but a type. 
It was a life essentially English in its character, 
in its staid respectability, in its dull decorum. 
There are old French chateaux without number, 
visible in bygone days to travellers in the ban- 
quettes of diligences, and glimpses of which may 
still occasionally be caught from the railways, 
grey, square, four pepper-box turreted old build- 
ings, wherein life is dreary but not decorous, 
and sad without being staid. It is the day-dream 
of many an English country gentleman that his 
house should, in the first place, be respectable, 
in the second place, comfortable, in the third 
place, free from damp; after these successes are 
achieved, he takes no further thought for it: 
within and without the dulness may be soul-har- 
rowing; that is no affair of his. So long as his 
dining-room is large enough to contain the four- 
and-twenty guests who, on selected moonlight 
nights, are four times in every year bidden to 
share his hospitality—so long as the important 
seignorial dignities derivable from the possession 
of lodge, and stable, and kennel are maintained— 
so long as the state devolving upon him as jus- 
tice of the peace, with a scarcely defined hope 
of one day arriving at the position of deputy- 
lieutenant, is kept up, vaulting ambition keeps 
itself within bounds, and the young English 
country gentleman is satisfied. 

More than satisfied, indeed, was Mr. Capel 
Carruthers in the belief that all the require- 
ments above named were properly fulfilled. In 
his earlier life he had been haunted by a dim 
conviction that he was rather an ass than other- 
wise; he remembered that that had been the 
verdict returned at Rugby, and his reflections on 
his very short career at Cambridge gave him no 
reason to doubt the decision of his schoolfellows, 
Not a pleasant source of reflection even to ba 

man of Mr. Carruthers’s blunted feelings ; 
fact, a depressing, wrong, Radical state of 1 A hey 
for which there was only one antidote — the 
thought that he was Mr. Carruthers of Poyn- 





ings, a certain settled stable position which 
would have floated its possessor over any 
amount of imbecility. Carruthers of Poynings! 
There it was in old county histories, with a 
genealogy of the family and a charming copper 
engraving of Poynings at the beginning of the 
century, with two ladies in powder and hoops 
fishing in an impossible pond, and a gentleman 
in a cocked-hat and knee-breeches pointing out 
nothing in particular to nobody at all. Car- 
ruthers of Poynings! All the old armour in the 
hall, hauberks and breastplates, now propped 
upon a slight wooden frame, instead of enclosing 
the big chests and the thews and sinews which 
they had preserved through the contests of the 
rival Roses or the Cavaliers and Roundheads— 
all the old ancestors hanging round the dining- 
room, soldiers, courtiers, Kentish yeomen, staring 
with grave eyes at the smug white-whiskered old 
gentleman, their descendant—all the old tapestry 
worked by Maud Carruthers, whose husband was 
killed in the service of Mary Stuart—all the 
carvings and gildings about the house, all the 
stained glass in the windows, all the arms and 
quartering and crests upon the family plate—all 
whispered to the present representative of the 
family that he was Carruthers of Poynings, and 
as such had only to make a very small effort to 
find life no very difficult matter, even for a 
person scantily endowed with brains. He tried 
it accordingly —tried it when a young man, 
had pursued the course ever since, and found 
it successful. Any latent suspicion of his 
own want of wisdom had vanished long since, 
as how, indeed, could it last? When Mr. 
Carruthers took his seat as chairman of the ma- 
gisterial bench at Amherst, he found himself 
listening with great admiration to the prefatory 
remarks which he addressed to the delinquent in 
custody before passing sentence on him, uncon- 
scious that those remarks only echoed the magis- 
trate’s clerk, who stood close behind him whis- 
pering into his ear. When, as was his regular 
custom, he walked round the barn, where, on 
rent- -days, the tenants were assembled at dinner, 
and heard his health proposed in glowing terms, 
and drunk with great enthusiasm—for he was a 
good and liberal landlord—and when he ad- 
n| dressed a few conventional words of thanks in 
reply, and stroked his white whiskers, and bowed, 
amidst renewed cheering, how should a thought 
of his own short-comings ever dawn upon him ? 
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His short-comings! the short-comings of Mr. 
Carruthers of Poynings? If, indeed, in his earlier 
days there had been a latent belief in the exist- 
ence of anything so undesirable and so averse to 
the proper status of a county magnate, it had 
long since died out. It would have been hard 
and unnatural, indeed, for a man so universally 
respected and looked up to, not to give in to the 
general creed, and admit that there were un- 
doubted grounds for the wide-spread respect 
which he enjoyed. There are two kinds of 
squires,” to use the old English word, who exer- 
cise equal influence on the agricultural mind, 
though in very different ways. The one is the 
type which Fielding loved to draw, and which 
has very little altered since his time—the jo- 
cund sporting man, rib-poking, lass-chin-chuck- 
ing franklin, the tankard-loving, cross-counitry- 
riding, oath-using, broad-skirted, cord-breeched, 
white-hatted squire. The other is the landed 
proprietor, magistrate," patron of the living, 
chairman of the board of guardians, supporter of 
the church and state, pattern man. Mr. Carru- 
thers of Poynings belonged to the latter class. 
You could have told that by a glance at him on 
his first appearanee in the morning, with his 
chin shaved clean, his well-brushed hair and 
whiskers, his scrupulously white linen, his care- 
fully tied check neckcloth, his portentous collars, 
his trimmed and polished nails. His very boots 
creaked of position and respectability, and his 
large white waistcoat represented unspotted 
virtue. Looking at him ensconced behind the 
bright-edged Bible at early morning prayers, 
the servants believed in the advantages de- 
rivable from a correct life, and made an excep- 
tion in their master’s favour to the doom of 
Dives. By his own measure he meted the 
doings of others, and invariably arose consi- 
derably self-refreshed from the mensuration. 
Hodge, ploughman, consigned to the cage after 
a brawl with Giles, hedger, consequent upon a 
too liberal consumption of flat and muddy ale 
at The Three Horseshoes, known generally as The 
Shoes, and brought up for judgment before 
the bench, pleading “a moog too much” in ex- 
tenuation, might count on scanty commiseration 
from the magistrate, who never exceeded his 
four glasses of remarkably sound claret. Levi 
Hinde, gipsy and tramp, arraigned for stealing 
a loaf from a baker’s shop—as he said, to save 
the life of his starving child—impressed not one 
whit the portly chairman of the Amherst branch 
of the County Bank. Mr. Carruthers never got 
drunk, and never committed theft ; and that there 
could be any possible temptation for other 
people so to act, was beyond the grasp of his 
most respectable imagination. 

A man of his stamp generally shows to the 
least advantage in his domestic relations. Wor- 
shipped from a distance by outsiders, who, when 
occasion forces them into the presence, ap- 
proach, metaphorically, in the Siamese fashion, 
on hands and knees, there is usually a good deal 
too much Grand Lama-like mystery and dignity 





about the recipient of all this homage to render 
him agreeable to those with whom he is brought 
into daily contact. Mr. Carruthers was not an 
exception to the rule. He had a notion that 
love, except the extremely respectable but 
rather weak regard felt by mothers towards 
their infants, was a ridiculous boy-and-girl sen- 
timent, which never really came to anything, 
nor could be considered worthy of notice 
until the feminine mind was imbued with a 
certain amount of reverence for the object of 
her affection. Mr. Carruthers had never read 
Tennyson (in common with his class, he was 
extremely severe upon poets in general, looking 
upon them not merely as fools, but as idle 
mischievous fools, who might be better employed 
in earning a decent livelihood, say as carters or 
turnpike-men) ; but he was thoroughly impressed 
with the idea that “woman is the lesser man,” 
and he felt that any open display of affection on 
his part towards his wife might militate against 
what he considered entirely essential to his 
domestic happiness—his “ being looked up to.” 
He was in the habit of treating his wife in ordi- 
nary matters of social intercourse very much as he 
treated the newly-appointed justice of the peace 
at the meetings of the magisterial bench, viz. as a 
person whose position was now recognised by 
the laws of society as equal to their own, but 
who must, nevertheless, feel inwardly that be- 
tween him and Mr. Carruthers of Poynings there 
was really a great gulf fixed, the bridging of 
which, however easy it may appear, was really a 
matter of impossibility. 

If these feelings existed, as they undoubtedly 
did in Mr. Carruthers under the actual circum- 
stances of his marriage, it may be imagined 
that they would have been much keener, 
much more intensified, had he taken to wife, 
instead of the quiet widow lady whom, to the 
astonishment of the county, he chose, any of the 
dashing girls who had danced, dressed, and 
flirted at him perseveringly, but in vain. Poyn- 
ings was a sufficiently nice place to render its 
master a catch in the county, and to induce 
husband-hunting misses to discount his age and 
pomposity, so that when the cards of Mr. and 
Mrs. Capel Carruthers were sent round (it was 
before the contemptuous days of “no cards”), 
and it was discovered that the new mistress of 
Poynings was somebody quite out of “ the set,” 
immediately “that dear Mr. Carruthers” became 
“that horrid old thing,” and it required years 
of open-handed hospitality to re-establish him 
in favour. 

But Capel Carruthers had chosen wisely, and 
he knew it. With all his weakness and vanity, a 
gentleman in thought and tastes, he had taken for 
his wife a lady whose birth and breeding must 
have been acknowledged in any society ; a lady 
whose age was not ill-suited to his own, 
whose character was unimpeachable, who was 
thoroughly qualified to superintend the bringing 
out of his niece, and whose sole vulnerable 
point for eriticism—her poverty—was rendered 
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invulnerable as soon as she became Mrs. Carru- 
thers of Poynings. And, under all the cold 
placid exterior which never thawed, under all 
the set Grandisonian forms of speech which 
were never relaxed, under the judicial manner 
and the Board of Guardians address, flowed 
a warm current of love for his wife which he 
himself scarcely suspected. With such poor 
brains as he had, he had occasionally fallen to 
the task of self-examination, asking himself how 
it was that he, Mr. Carruthers of Poynings (even 
in his thoughts he liked the ring of that phrase), 
could have so far permitted himself to be 
swayed by any one, and then he told himself that 
he was reverenced and looked up to, that his 
state, position, and dignities were duly acknow- 
ledged, and in a satisfied frame of mind he 
closed the self-colloquy. Loved his wife—eh! 
neither he nor any one else knew how much. 
George Dallas need not have been anxious 
about the treatment of his mother by his step- 
father. When the young man cursed his exile 
from his mother’s presence and his step-father’s 
home, he little knew the actual motives which 
prompted Mr. Carruthers to decide upon and 
to keep rigidly in force that decree of banishment. 
Not only his step-son’s wildness and extrava- 
gance ; though a purist, Mr. Carruthers was sufli- 
cient man of the world to know that in most 
cases there are errors of youth which correct 
themselves in the flight of time. Not a lurking 
fear that his niece, thrown in this prodigal’s way, 
should be dazzled by the glare of his specious 
gifts, and singe her youth and innocence in their 
baleful light. Not a dread of having to notice 
and recognise the young man as his connexion 
in the chastened arena of county society. 

As nature had not endowed Mr. Carruthers 
with a capacity for winning affection, though it 
was not to be denied that there were qualities 
in his character which commanded respect, 
it was fortunate for him that he cared less about 
the former than the latter. Nevertheless, he 
would probably have been rendered very uncom- 
fortable, not to say unhappy, had he supposed 
that his wife, “Mrs. Carruthers of Poynings,” 
as there is reason to suppose he designated her, 
even in his inmost thoughts, positively did not 
love him. Such a supposition, however, never 
had oceurred to him, which was fortunate; for 
Mr. Carruthers was apt to hold by his sup- 
positions as strongly as other people held by 
their convictions, as, indeed, being Ais, why 
shonld he not? and it would have been very 
difficult to dislodge such a notion. The notion 
itself would have been, in the first place, untrue, 
and in the second dangerous. Mrs. Carruthers 
of Poynings loved her rather grim and decidedly 
uninteresting but unimpeachably respectable 
husband, if not passionately, which was hardly 
to be expected, very sincerely, and estimated him 
after the fashion of wives—that is to say, consi- 
derably above his deserts. All women like their 
husbands, exeept those who notoriously do not, 
and Mrs. Carruthers was no exception to the 





rule. She had a much greater sense of justice 
in her than most women, and she used it practi- 
cally—applied it to her own case. She knew the 
fault had been her son’s in the great sorrow 
which had destroyed all the pride and pleasure 
which her prosperous marriage would otherwise 
have brought her, and she did not charge it upon 
her husband, or, except in so far as her uncon- 
querable anxiety and depression caused him an- 
noyance, did she inflict the penalty of it on him. 
She knew him to bea hard man, and she did not 
look for softness from him ; but she accepted such 
advantages as hardness of character possesses, 
and bore its disadvantages well. “If I were 
he,” she had said to herself, even in the first 
hours of her anguish of conviction of her boy’s 
unworthiness, and when his step-father’s edict 
of exclusion was but newly published, “and I 
had so little knowledge of human nature as he 
has, if life had never taught me toleration, if 
Clare were my niece, and George his son, would 
I not have acted as he has done? He is consis- 
tent to the justness and the sternness of his cha- 
racter.” Thinking thus, Mrs. Carruthers acted 
on the maxim that to judge others aright we 
should put ourselves in their position. So she 
accepted the great trial of her life, and suffered 
it as quietly and patiently as she could. It 
would be difficult to define with precision the 
nature of Mr. Carruthers’s sentiments towards 
George Dallas. The young man had met his 
step-father but rarely, and had on each occasion 
increased the disfavour with which from the first 
the elder man had regarded him. He had never 
tried to propitiate, had, indeed, regarded him 
with contemptuous indifference, secure in what 
he fancied to be the security of his mother’s po- 
sition; and there had been covert antagonism be- 
tween them from the first. How much asto- 
nished Mr. Carruthers would have been had any 
revelation been made to him of the secrets of his 
own heart, whereby he would have discovered 
that a strong sentiment of jealousy lay at the 
root of his antipathy to George Dallas—jealousy 
which intensified his hardness and sternness, and 
forbade him to listen to the promptings of com- 
mon sense, which told him that the line he was 
taking towards the son was so cruel to the 
mother as to neutralise all the advantages pre- 
sented by the fine marriage she had made, and 
for which, by the way, he expected her to be 
constantly demonstratively grateful. In this 
expectation he was as constantly disappointed. 
Mrs. Carruthers was an eminently ¢rve woman, 
and as she felt no peculiar exuberance of grati- 
tude, she showed none. She was a lady, too— 
much more perfectly a lady than Mr. Carruthers 
was unimpeachably a gentleman—and, as such, 
she filled her position as a matter of course, as 
she would have filled one much higher, or one 
much lower, and thought nothing about it. She 
was of so much finer a texture, so much higher 
a nature than her husband, that she did not 
suspect him of any double motive in his treat- 
ment of George Dallas. She never dreamed that 
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Mr. Carruthers of Poynings was secretly un- 
easily jealous of the man who had died in his prime 
many years before, andthe son, who had been 
first the young widow’s sole consolation and then 
her bitterest trial. The living and the dead com- 
bined to displease Mr. Carruthers, and he would 
have been unequivocably glad, only in decorous 
secresy, could he have obtained any evidence to 
prove that George Dallas was remarkably like 
his father in all the defective points of his per- 
sonal appearance and in all the faults of his cha- 
racter. But such evidence was not within his 
reach, and Mr. Carruthers was reduced to hoping 
in his secret heart that his suppositions were cor- 
rect on this point, and discovering a confirma- 
tion of them in his wife’s scrupulous silence 
with regard to her first husband. She had 
never, in their most confidential moments, re- 
marked on any likeness between George and his 
father; had never, indeed, mentioned Captain 
Dallas at all, which appeared extremely signifi- 
cant to Mr. Carruthers, but, seeing that Captain 
Dallas had been dead twelve years when his 
widow became Mrs. Carruthers of Poynings, 
would not have occasioned much surprise to the 
worldin general. Mr. Carruthers regarded him- 
self as his wife’s benefactor, but she did not par- 
take of his views in that respect. The notion 
which he entertained of his position with regard 
to his niece Clare was better founded and more 
reasonable. 

The beautiful young heiress, who was an un- 
conscious and involuntary element in the stand- 
ing grievance of Mrs. Carruthers’s life, was the 
only child of Mr. Carruthers’s brother, and the 
sole inheritor of his property. Her father had 
died while she was a little child, and her mother’s 
method of educating her has been already de- 
scribed. She was attached to her uncle, but 
was afraid of him; and she was happier and 
more at ease at the Sycamores than at Poynings. 
Of course Mr. Carruthers did not suspect his 
niece of any such depravity of taste. It never 
occurred to him that any one could fancy him- 
self or herself happier anywhere on the face 
of the created globe than at Poynings; and 
so Clare escaped the condemnation which she 
would otherwise have received in no stinted 
measure. 

Accustomed to attach a wonderful amount of 
importance to duties and responsibilities which 
were his, if their due fulfilment could add to his 
dignity and reputation, Mr. Carruthers was a 
model of the uncle and guardian. He really 
liked Clare very much indeed, and he was fully 
persuaded that he loved her—a distinction he 
would have learned to draw only if Clare had 
been deprived of her possessions, and rendered 
dependent on him. He spoke of her as “my 
brother’s heiress,” and so thought of her, not as 
“my brother’s orphan child;” but in all ex- 
ternal and material respects Mr. Carruthers of 
Poynings was an admirable guardian, and a 
highly respectable specimen of the uncle tribe. 
He would have been deeply shocked had he dis- 





covered that any young lady in the county was 
better dressed, better mounted, more obse- 
quiously waited upon, more accomplished, or re- 
garded by society as in any way more favoured 
by fortune than Miss Carruthers—not of Poyn- 
ings, indeed, but the next thing to it, and likely 
at some future day to enjoy that distinction. 
Mr. Carruthers did not regret that he was 
childless; he had‘never cared for children, and, 
though not a keenly observant person, he had 
noticed occasionally that the importance of a 
rich man’s heir was apt, in this irrepressibly an- 
ticipative world, to outweigh the importance of 
the rich man himself. No Carruthers on record 
had ever had a large family, and, for his own 
part, he liked the idea of a female heir to the 
joint property of himself and his brother, who 
should carry her own name in addition to her 
husband’s. He was determined on that. Unless 
Clare married a nobleman, her husband should 
take the name of Carruthers. Carruthers of 
Poynings must not die out of the land. The 
strange jealousy which was one of the under- 
lying constituents of Mr. Carruthers’s character 
came into play with regard to his niece and his 
wife. Mrs. Carruthers loved the girl, and would 
gladly have acted the part of a mother to her; 
and as Clare’s own mother had been a remark- 
ably mild specimen of maternal duty and affec- 
tion, she could have replaced that lady con- 
siderably to Clare’s advantage. But she had 
soon perceived that this was not to be; her hus- 
band’s fidgety sense of his own importance, his 
ever-present fear lest it should be trenched upon 
or in any way slighted, interfered with her good 
intentions. She knew the uselessness of op- 
posing the foible, though she did not understand 
its source, and she relinquished the projects she 
had formed. 

Mr. Carruthers was incapable of believing 
that his wife never once dreamed of resenting to 
Clare the exclusion of George, for which the 
girl’s residence at Poynings had been assigned 
as a reason, or that she would have despised her- 
self if such an idea had presented itself to her 
mind, as she probably must have despised him 
had she known how natural and inevitable he 
supposed it to be on her part. 

Thus it came to pass that the three persons 
who lived together at Poynings had but little 
real intimacy or confidence between them. Clare 
was very happy; she had her own tastes and 
pursuits, and ample means of gratifying them. 
Her mother’s brother and his wife, Sir Thomas 
and Lady Boldero, with her cousin, their ugly 
but clever and charming daughter, were much 
attached to her, and she to them, and, when she 
got away from Poynings to the Sycamores, Clare 
acknowledged to herself that she enjoyed the 
change very much, but was very happy at 
Poynings nevertheless. The Sycamores had 
another interest for her now, another associa- 
tion, and the girl’s life had entered upon a new 
phase. Innocent, inexperienced, and romantic 
as she was, inclined to hero-worship, and by no 
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means likely to form sound opinions as to her 
heroes, Clare Carruthers was endowed with an 
unusual allowance of common sense and percep- 
tion, She understood Mr. Carruthers of Poyn- 
ings thoroughly ; so much more thoroughly than 
his wife, that she had found out the jealousy, 
which permeated his character, and recognised jt 
in action with unfailing accuracy. She had con- 
siderably more tact than girls at her age ordi- 
narily possess, and she continued to fill a some- 
what difficult position with satisfaction not only 
to others, but to herself. She contrived to avoid 
wounding her uncle’s susceptible self-love, and 
to keep within the limits which Mrs. Carruthers’s 
discretion had set to their intimacy, without 
throwing external coldness or restraint into their 
relations. 

Clare found herself very often doing or not 
doing, saying or refraining from saying, some 
particular thing, in order to avoid “getting 
Mrs, Carruthers into a scrape,” and of course 
she was aware that the constantly-recurring 
necessity for such carefulness argued, at the 
least, a difficult temper to deal with in the head 
of the household ; but she did not let the matter 
trouble her much. She would think, when 
she thought about it at all, with the irrepres- 
sible self-complacency of youth, how careful 
she would be not to marry an ill-tempered 
man, or, at all events, she would make up her 
mind to marry a man so devotedly attached 
to her that his temper would not be of the 
slightest consequence, as, of course, she should 
never suffer from it. On the whole, it would be 
difficult to find a more dangerous condition of 
circumstances than that in which Clare Carru- 
thers was placed when her romantic meeting 
with Paul Ward took place—a meeting in 
which the fates seemed to have combined every 
element of present attraction and future danger. 
Practically, Clare was quite alone; she placed 
implicit confidence in no one, she had no guide 
for her feelings or actions, and she had just 
drifted into a position in which she needed care- 
ful direction. She had refrained from mention- 
ing her meeting with the stranger, more on Mrs, 
Carruthers’s account than on her own, from the 
usual motive—apprehension lest, by some unrea- 
sonable turn of Mr. Carruthers’s temper, she 
might be brought “into a scrape.” Her curi- 
osity had been strongly excited by the discovery 
that Mrs. Carruthers had some sort of acquaint- 
ance with Paul Ward, or, at least, with his 
name; but she adhered to her resolution, and 
kept silence for the present. 

. Mrs. Carruthers’s son had always been an 
object of tacit interest to Clare. She had not 
been fully informed of the circumstances of her 
uncle’s marriage, and she understood vaguely 
that George Dallas was an individual held in 
disfavour by the august master of Poynings; so 
her natural delicacy of feeling conquered her 
curiosity, and she abstained from mentioning 
George to his mother or to Mr. Carruthers, 





aud also from giving encouragement to the 


gossip on the subject which occasionally arose 
in her presence. 

In Mrs. Carruthers’s dressing-room a portrait 
hung, which Clare had been told by Mrs. Brookes 
was that of her mistress’s son, when a fine, brave, 
promising boy ten years old. Clare had felt an 
interest in the picture, not only for Mrs. Carru- 
thers’s sake, but because she liked the face which 
it portrayed—the clear bright brown eyes, the 
long curling hair, the brilliant dark complexion, 
the bold, frank, gleeful expression. Once or 
twice she had said a few words in praise of the 
picture, and once she had ventured to ask Mrs. 
Carruthers if her son still resembled it. The 
mother had answered her, with a sigh, that he 
was greatly changed, and no one would now re- 
cognise the picture as a likeness of him. 

The dignified and decorous household at 
Poynings pursued its luxurious way with less ap- 
parent disunion among its principal members 
than is generally to be seen under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, but with little real com- 
munity of feeling or of interest. Mrs. Carruthers 
was a popular person in society, and Clare was 
liked as much as she was admired. As for Mr. 
Carruthers, he was Mr. Carruthers of Poynings, 
and that fact sufficed for the neighbourhood al- 
most as completely as it satisfied himself. 

The unexpected return of her uncle from York 
had caused Clare no particular emotion. She 
was standing at the French window of the break- 
fast-room, feeding a colony of birds, her out-door 
pensioners, when the carriage made its appear- 
ance. She had just observed the fact, and was 
quietly pursuing her occupation, when Mrs, Car- 
ruthers, who had left the breakfast-room half 
an hour before, returned, looking so pale, and 
with so unmistakable an expression of terror in 
her face, that Clare looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

* Your uncle has come back,” she said. “1 
am not well, I cannot meet him yet. . Go to the 
door, Clare, and tell him I am not well, and am 
still in my room. Pray go, my dear; don’t 
delay a moment.” 

“Certainly I will go,”.answerea Clare, leaving 
the window and crossing the room as she spoke; 
“but—” 

*T’}l tell you-what ails me another time, but 
go now—go,” said Mrs. Carruthers; and, with- 
out another word, the girl obeyed her. She had 
seen the carriage at a turn in the avenue; now 
the wheels were grinding the gravel of the sweep 
opposite the hall door. In a minute Clare was 
receiving her uncle on the steps, and Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, having thrown the bonnet and shaw] she 
had just taken out for her proposed expedition to 
the shrubbery back into the wardrobe, removed 
her gown, and replaced it by a dressing-gown, 
was awaiting her husband’s approach with a 
beating heart and an aching head. Had he met 
her son? Had he passed him unseen upon the 
road? Would Mrs. Brookes succeed, unseen and 
unsuspected, in executing the commission with 
which she had hurriedly charged her ? 
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“She is in a scrape of some sort,” Clare 
thought, as she accompanied her uncle to his 
wife’s dressing-room. “ What can have happened 
Can it have anything to do 


since he left home ? 
with Paul Ward ?” 


——@ 


IN PRAISE OF A ROTTEN BOARD. 





Ive been a metropolitan guardian these 
twenty years, and I say the fuss that’s being 
made about paupers is disgraceful. I know 
them root and branch, as you may say, and 
a more ignorant idle vicious worthless lot 
Tl defy you to point out. Coddle ’em, and 
they'll turn on you; be kind to ’em, and they'll 
cheat you to your very face; try to find ’em 
employment, and they’ll pretend they’re too old 
or too weakly to get on with it. Arm-cheers 
and drawing-rooms, that’s what they’re all 
hankering after, and if you don’t give it ’em, 

ou’re abused in the papers, and called cruel and 
Lesetiess by a parcel of fellows who are paid to 
write respectable tradesmen like us down. Why, 
Til warrant that if you was to go over our 
workhouse this very minute, you’d find there’s 
hardly a soul in it who’s any business to 
be there. Extravagance, or drunkenness, or 
worse, that’s what brings people on the parish ; 
and I say it would be flying in the face of 
Providence to make them too comfortable, or to 
listen to their whims and grumblings. We sit 
at this here board to prevent people dying of 
starvation ; ¢ha/’s our duty, oe the moment we 
go beyond it, why, we’re robbing the people 
that send us here, by burdening the rates. Don’t 
talk to me of common humanity to the sick and 
old. I’m as humane as any man, in reason, but 
if you once begin this messing and coddling 
system with paupers, where is it to end? Every 
other house in London a workhouse, and arm- 
cheers and drawing-rooms in ’em, every one. 
That’s what it would come to, mark my words, 
and I’ve seen something of these matters through 
having been a guardian so long. 

And we want to know, too, who’s to pay for all 
these fine improvements. We don’t mean to, I 
tell you flatly, and if you think by calling us names 
to make us budge an inch from what we say, you 
don’t know your men. A pretty talk there’s 
been about sick wards, and doctors’ salaries, 
and trained nurses, and casual poor. Why, if 
guardians were paid large salaries for looking 
after things, there couldn’t be more hard names 
thrown at their heads. I’ve read most of this 
stuff, and I’ve shown it to my fellow-guardians 
when we’ve met to smoke a pipe at the Beadle’s 
Head, but none of us have made out exactly 
what’s expected of us. Arm-cheers and draw- 
ing-rooms, nurses to faddle after ’em, and doc- 
tors to send physic whenever their little fingers 
ache, that’s what the paupers are to have when 
this blessed new system becomes law; but 
what the guardians are to do, unless it’s to 
wash their feet and tuck ’em up in bed, is 
more than we can tell. Idleness and extrava- 
gance is to land a man in the workhouse, and 





when he’s there he’s to be petted as if he was 
something out o’ the common, and deserved 
pampering at our expense. Don’t talk to me 
of sickness constituting a claim, or of a man 
being entitled to proper assistance, if he’s 
entitled to assistance at all, because that’s cant, 
and cant is a thing I hate. We have a medical 
officer, and he’s bargained to supply medicine 
and attendance for a certainsumayear. I dare 
say he doesn’t think it enough. I’ve noticed that 
very few people do think they’re paid according 
to their merits; and I’m sure if you were to ask 
any man sitting at this board whether he wouldn’t 
like his shop to do better, he’d say yes. Trade 
is often very dull, and by the hardest work and 
the closest attention many of us manage to 
make both ends meet, but that’s all. Besides, 
everybody would like to be better off than they 
are. It’s human nature, and I for one ain’t 
above owning it. But what I say is this: a bar- 
gain’s a bargain, and if Medical Officer Esquire 
thinks he’s so very hardly used, why did he ask 
us to give him the situation, for which there were 
plenty of applicants, and would be again, if he 
likes to leave? However, we don’t want to be 
hard upon him, and we’ve made allowances 
whenever a troublesome case has turned up, and 
a pauper’s died, and there’s been an inquest, 
with an impertinent verdict about neglect. 
We’ve known that the salary given by the parish 
wasn’t enough to keep the doctor, and we never 
pretended it was, so we’ve not looked for impos- 
sibilities, but have let him have as much private 
practice as he could get. What he’s felt called 
upon to do for the workhouse, he’s done; but [ 
defy him to say that any guardian in the parish 
ever bothered him or asked a question until he 
got bitten with these new-fangled notions, and 
wanted to raise the roofs, and recommended 
day-rooms, and paid nurses, and exercise-yards, 
and a lot of other things, which we’ve done 
very well without, so far, and which we mean to 
do without, in spite.of all the twaddle written 
and spoken. 

Of course, we warn’t a-going to be bearded 
by our own officer, so after giving the doctor 
rope for a little while, we up and plainly let him 
see we weren’t to be gammoned into wasting 
this union’s money, and that he might go on re- 
commending until he was black in the face, be- 
fore we'd allow ourselves to be bullied into 
doing more than we thought proper. Hadn’t 
the Poor Law Board been telling us for years 
that five hundred cubic feet of air was the 
proper quantity for every inmate? And wasn’t 
it a piece of presumption in a parish doctor, be- 
cause he’d read a few one-sided books, to get up 
and say “the highest scientific authorities are 
against you and against the Poor Law Board, 
gentlemen, and I feel it my duty to tell you 
that a space of less than one thousand feet of 
air to each sick bed is highly injurious and im- 
proper”? Were we to put up with this kind of 
conceit ; when the doctor knew as well as we 
did that the Poor Law Board had the size of 
our wards, and the number of people they held, 
sent in to their office regularly, and that they'd 
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never seen occasion to find fault? My own 
opinion is that the Poor Law Board is as dis- 
gusted as we are, and that it will be even with 
these troublesome meddlers yet. For the doctor’s 
last move has been to join what he calls a Paro- 
chial Medical Officers’ Association, which meets, 
and reports, and insults the guardians, and passes 
its opinions upon Poor Law inspection in a way 
that would astonish you. But this association, 
bless you, is only got up to extort money. 
The doctors have got it into their heads that 
they’re underpaid, and they suppose, by bringing 
what they call “meral pressure to bear upon the 
guardians,” they’!l have their salaries increased. 
It seems funny, doesn’t it, that when they’re 
crying out about neglect and inhumanity, they 
should blame the guardians, who’ve scarcely 
ever interfered except in preventing extrava- 
gance, and shouldn’t see that what takes place 
in a workhouse can’t be known to men who’ve 
their own business to look after, and who 
wouldn’t be able to attend the weekly board 
meeting if it weren’t good for business, and 
led up to contracts and odds and ends of profit, 
very useful to hard-working family men? 
If anybody’s to blame, you’d think it was 
those who’s had salaries for looking after 
the poor, wouldn’t you? Visiting commit- 
tees and reporting in writing to the Poor 
Law Board? Why, of course we do all 
that, and a great nuisance it is. How do 
we do it? We take it in turns, two or three at 
a time, to walk over the house with the master, 
and we write “ Yes,” or “ No,” opposite some 
questions in a printed book, and come away. 
A mere form? Why, of course it is; what’s 
the use of asking foolish questions like that ? 
No, I can’t say that I ever heard of anybody 
finding anything wrong, and I’ve looked through 
the visiting-books of other parishes besides 
ours, and it was the same there. It’s always 
looked upon as a form, and nothing else. Our 
workhouse holds over a thousand people, and 
if you think guardians have time to peep 
under every bed and pry into every corner, why 
you don’t know what business is, and what a 
difficult thing it is to give up as many hours a 
week as we do to our duty and the parish. This 
visiting ain’t meant to be anything but a form. 
Why, I’ve heard a Poor Law inspector say my- 
self, that he zever found anything in a visiting- 
book, except that all was right and everybody 
doing well. Now it stands to reason that, if 
more reporting was wanted, we should have 
been told so ; for the Poor Law Board must have 
known by the returns always being favourable, 
what guardians thought about it. 

But Pm glad to think that what I call the 
coddlers are thrown over, and that a healthier 
style o’ speaking’s coming in. There’s St. 
George’s Workhouse, now, down Southwark 
Way; no name was too bad for it a short 
time ago. That nasty prying Lancet said it 
was surrounded by “every possible nuisance, 
physical and moral.” Those were the words. 
** Classification there was none,” it said, and 
“the ventilation was very inefiectual, and the 





musty smell of the wards suggested a mischiev- 
ous state of things. The grossest carelessness 
and neglect in the wards, an absence of decency 
and neédful cleanliness in the infirmary, drunken- 
ness among tlie nurses, all of which were pau- 
pers, and a scale of diet which starved people, 
whether sick or well.” That’s what I find in 
the Lancet report, which I’ve just looked up. 
Well, then : when the two inspectors went there 
from the Poor Law Board, a short time since, 
they found the same sort of faults; and I’m 
told, had the impudence to call it the worst 
workhouse in London, barring Clerkenwell. 
Remembering this, I must say it was gratifying 
to find that the Poor Law Board wasn’t satis- 
fied with this sort of nonsense, and had it in- 
spected again. 

When I heard they were goin’ to do this, 
it showed me that we wete to have a different 
sort of game to what we'd been treated 
to; and, as I told Paunchby, at the Beadle, 
the very night I heard of it, the Poor Law 
Board don’t mean to give way, and quite right 
of the Board; for they’ve made anew inspector, 
and brought another up from Lancashire, and, 
I’ve no doubt, told them not to be led away by 
the nonsense the other fellows had listened to, 
and, above all, not to follow in the footsteps of 
him as was sent away. The new inspector 
seems a gentleman, and not given to the un- 
reasonable incousiderate foolishness about pau- 
pers and feet of air, or paupers and trained 
nurses, or paupers and exercise-grounds; for 
when he’d been to St. George’s he told a very 
different story to what those Lancet fellows and 
the Whitehall inspectors who’d been there before 
him did. Very comfortable and proper and every- 
thing requisite—that’s the sort of note se put 
in writing before he left; and I’d like to know 
who’d have the impudence to ask for a change, 
or for hospitals, in the face of that! This geutle- 
man’s a physician, too, and his inspection ought 
to satisfy everybody that there’s a deal of non- 
sense written about air and smells, and such- 
like. There’s bone-boilers and grease and cat- 
gut manufactories all round St. George’s Work- 
house, and the smell from them ail is pretty 
strong at times. It’s well known that the things 
such a fuss was made about, are pretty much as 
they were; so it proves to me that the Poor 
Law Board ain’t going to be led by the nose, but 
has just given its new inspectors what we call 
“the office” to make the best of things, and not 
go washing every bit of dirty linen away from 
home. You may depenc upon it, Paunchby, I 
says, that gentlemen who could say of Clerken- 
well that all the paupers seemed very comfortable, 
“under the circumstances,” are gentlemen and 
no mistake, and that we shan’t have any bother 
or trouble with them. It was a genteel plea- 
sant way of putting it, but no more than what 
we've a right to expect, considering their sala- 
ries are paid out of the taxes we help to make 
up. There’s no denying that our own workhouse 
ain’t quite what it ought to be. It’s too crowded, 
and os ain’t enough accommodation room ; 
but it’s one thing to admit this in a friendly 
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way, as I do now, and to have it thrust at one 
as if it was a fault we ought to have seen 
after before. Ifyou could tell us any plan of 
keeping down our poor, we’d be very glad to 
follow it. We had much rather the workhouse 
wasn’t so full, but to build another, or to in- 
crease the amount of out-door relief, would be 
just inviting paupers in from other parishes to 

e kept and clothed out of our rates. We 
consider we do our fair share; we pay far 
more in proportion than the parishes where the 
fine gentlemen live who abuse us, and it ain’t 
likely that we shall do more for nasty lazy 
paupers than we’re actually obliged. My great 
faith is in the Poor Law Board, for I’m bound 
to say it’s never been troublesome or worriting, 
and that as long as our clerk acknowledged its 
letters as received, it hasn’t often asked or seen 
what we thought of its instructions, or whether 
they were obeyed. In our parish, we generally 
move that the letter from the Poor Law Board 
be acknowledged, or that it lie on the table ; 
and we find this answer every purpose. They’re 
very pretty letter-writers, too, and mostly use 
plenty of respectful words. When addressing us, 
they “ only hope we shall agree with them,” or 
“trust we shall see the propriety of consider- 
ing,” or “are inclined to recommend that the 
guardians should bestow attention, with a view 
of forming an opinion which shall conduce to an 
arrangement ;” so that it doesn’t much matter 
whether we agree with them or not. It stands 
to reason that we’re not really going to be 
taught how to manage our own poor by the 
people at Whitehall, and, as I once told an 
Inspector when he was expressing himself 
rather too freely about our want of casual 
wards, “We don’t fancy the Poor Law Board 
will last much longer, sir, so we don’t trouble 
ourselves too much about it.” It gives guar- 
dians a proper hold over those government- 
office fellows when their places and their sala- 
ries are all temporary, and what they call their 
department has to be granted two or three 
or perhaps five years’ more life by the House 
of Sennen. That’s just what it’s been with 
the Poor Law Board, and our clerk and me have 
often had a quiet laugh at the way the letters 
would become flowerier and flowerier as the time 
drew near for it to be renewed. They’ve been 
very soft and silky lately, and no wonder. The 
Poor Law Board knows as well as I do that it’s 
dependent upon the guardians, and that the 
guardians ain’t one bit dependent upon It, and 
that if there was much more of such interfe- 
rence as we suffered from a short time since, 
we'd do away with it altogether. It ain’t for 
me to say what the department’s for. I didn’t 
make it; but I know it’s not going to put its 
nose into matters that don’t concern it, and 
we lon’t. mean to be lectured or blustered over 
for all the paupers in the world. But I don’t 
want to write anything rude or unkind, for, as 
I have been saying, the style of the seeretary’s 
letters, as well as the reports of the new in- 
spectors, all shows that the Poor Law Board is 
coming to its senses again. The Houseless 





Poor Act upset it first, and the shameful way 
in which the newspapers took up the dirty 
tramps as if they was heroes, and in the end 
made us take them in, made some of the people 
at Whitehall fancy we were to be managed 
as if we was children. Let them try it, that’s 
all. They’ll find this child rather a stiff cus- 
tomer to deal with, ’ll promise them. But I’ve 
no dislike to the Poor Law Board as long as it 
keeps its place, and, though I don’t pretend 
to understand its use, and could tell you plenty 
of funny stories as to the way it’s said one 
thing at one time and another at another, still, 
so long as it'doesn’t pretend to authority over 
guardians, and will give nice civil pleasant re- 
— of what it sees, it may go on as long as it 
ikes, for me. 

There never was a better thing than that 
speech of Mr. Hardy’s, just after Lord Derby 
had said the present treatment of the poor was 
disgusting. He was so very bouncible and con- 
fident that he could order about as he liked, 
that one would have fancied he’d have set about 
it at once, and when I read it to a few of my 
fellow-guardians we agreed that we’d caught 
a Tartar. But he’s been as quiet as a lamb 
ever since, and it’s plain from what’s been said 
that the new president’s listened to reason, and 
knows it wouldn’t answer to attack guardians, 
We feel quite easy about the whole affair. 
There’ll be a good deal more loud talk in parlia- 
ment; the Lancet people and their hangers-on 
will have another public meeting or two; the 
newspapers will be full of moral articles and 
abuse of guardians; the Poor Law Board will 
explain that they'll be very close in their in- 
quiries for the future; and the matter will 
gradually drop, and we shall be let alone. It’s 
not as if this was the first time there’s been 
this sort of bother about the same trumpery, 
and guardians have only to be firm to upset all 
the plottings of the people who are so deier- 
mined to bring local self-goverument into con- 
tempt, that they’d find fault if you were to feed 
paupers on sugar-plums, and clothe them in 
satins and lace. ‘This ain’t France, however, 
and we are not going to be bullied out of our 
rights because a few paupers are not as happy 
as they’d like to be. Let them work and sup- 
port themselves, as all honest people should, 
and nobody would object to their ate com- 
fortable as they liked. We've been saddled 
with double the number of tramps and va- 
grants we used to have before, through 
what’s called humanity. The end of it will 
be, I suppose, that the refuges will shut up, 
and the workhouses will have to take every- 
body in that chooses to be destitute at night. 
I don’t care whether the people formerly lying in 
the parks and streets are relieved or not. I say 
it’s a shame that a workhouse should have to 
take in idle vagrants, and that they’d better be 
handed over to the police. Let the people who 

rofess so much interest in the houseless ‘peed 
ook at our casual ward at night, and they’!! see 
how many young able-bodied fellows are resting 
there. Do weenforce the task of work? 1 sup- 
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ose so. The master sees to that; we don’t. No, 

don’t consider preventing a few deaths from 
starvation in the winter, is a sufficient reason for 
encouraging vagrancy, and I don’t think we 
ought to be called upon to do it. Why don’t 
they have large district wards, or send them to 
prison? I don’t care what they do, so long as 
they keep away from us; for there’s neither 
credit nor pleasure to be got out of that sort 
of work, and it isn’t fair to thrust it on the 
guardians. 

However, there’s a better spirit coming in, 
and the Poor Law Board is now asking us what 
we'd like to give the police a week for having 
acted as assistant relieving officers. I call that 
respectful and proper. Of course the police 
don’t like the work, it ain’t natural they should; 
but, for my part, I think it’s no use doing the 
thing by halves, and I mean to propose that the 
Poor Law Board be told to give the casuals over 
to the police altogether before we settle what 
shall be paid. And the more I reflect on the 
turn things have taken lately, the more reason 
I see to be satisfied. That Mr. Ernest Hart, 
he’s got a nice snubbing from the Shoreditch 
Gan about his cock-and-bull stories of ill-treat- 
ment. He and his precious association dug up 
a fine story, told by a pauper, of cruelties com- 
mitted in that house, and passed resolutions, 
and wrote to the Poor Law Board as bumptious 
as you please. Now, if the president had wanted 
to be mischievous, he might have given the 
Shoreditch people a deal of trouble. The Strand 
Union, and Rotherhithe, and Paddington got 
‘scan called over the coals for things that had 

een reported in the same way by this association. 
Shoreditch was a much worse case than any of 
’em, according to Mr. Hart. But the Poor Law 
Board managed it beautifully, and in a way that 
was a credit to’em. They wrote one of their kind 
friendly letters to the guardians, and just hinted 
that they’d better get up some sort of inquiry 
among themselves, and send in an answer at 
their convenience. Well, of course the guardians 
weren’t a-going to ery stinking fish, so they had 
one or two of the paupers in and talked it all 
over with the master, who was accused wrong- 
fully, and the Poor Law Board got the answer 
it wanted, and then told the troublesome associa- 
tion that what was complained of took place a 
long time ago, and that the Board “ could not 
be expected” to order any further inquiry, now 
that the guardians said it was all right. The 
examination by the guardians had been all fair 
and aboveboard, mind you. Everything was 
gone into, but it was arranged so cleverly that 
no independent witnesses were called, so that 
the pauper fellow had no chance of making his 
insolent assertions good. His “ unsupported 
testimony,” as the clerk wrote, wasn’t worth 
listening to; so the whole storm in a teacup 
concluded with a pitch into Mr. Hart, in print, 
about his “ fertile imagination.” 

This is the way these interfering nuisances 
should be always treated; and if the Poor Law 
Board and the guardians are only true to each 
other, they may snap their fingers at them all, 





And, mind you, it’s for both their interests to 
keep quiet. I’mnota spiteful man myself ; live 
and let live is my motto. Bur ir THERE’s ANY 
ATTEMPT MADE TO REDUCE OUR PRIVILEGES, 
TLL DO MY BEST TO EXPOSE THE Poor Law 
BoaRD, AND INSIST ON KNOWING WHAT IT DOES 
FOR ALL THE MONEY IT costs. And I dare 
say, when parliament meets, some busybody 
will be inquiring what reform’s been made. 

Mr. Hardy was so very fast at first about his 
not taking any holidays, and about the law 
being sufficient for its purpose, and the control 
over guardians being all right, that the coddlers 
thought they’d got a prize card, and were all 
up in the stirrups at once. The association 
waited on him, and the newspapers praised 
him for promising not to patch up the present 
system—which was right enough, for it wants 
neither patching nor alteration, as far as I can 
see, only they thought he meant he would 
rather destroy than patch; and some of the 
weak-minded among the guardians were really 
frightened. I thought we should have had some 
bother, but I wasn’t a bit afraid; for we’d 
have fought it out, and the Court of Queen’s 
Bench decided in our favour when we put the 
Poor Law Board there before, and would again. 
For the beauty of it all is, that when it comes 
to quoting acts of parliament two can play at 
that game. 

There’s a rather well-known man, Mr. Chad- 
wick, has just told the public that when he 
and a few friends settled the new Poor Law, they 
provided against any such common creatures 
as guardians exercising responsible authority in 
its administration. But Mr. Chadwick onl 
holloas because he’s out of the wood himself, 
and knows as well as I do that there are 
other acts of parliament which prevent his op- 
any and, I must say, unconstitutional and un- 

nglish measure being kept. Did he himself ever 
venture to thoroughly carry out what he now 
says is the law, when he was at the Poor Law 
Board ; and if he did, how did he succeed? Why, 
I can tell my brother-guardians, not at all. The 
whole thing is a farce. They can no more put 
us down, or interfere with us in reality, than we 
can claim their salaries on quarter-day. If we 
get to loggerheads, they’ve more to lose than 
we have, and they know that, bless you, as well 
as I do. We hold the pean, that’s 
what gives us the pull; and when we met at St. 
James’s Hall we contrived to show our teeth a 
bit, and not without effect. 

Should I like to have a qualified officer of the 
Poor Law Board sit at our board once a month 
or so to guide us by advice? No, I should not, 
and I'll tell you why. He’d be certain to in- 
terfere when he wasn’t wanted to, and -he’d en- 
courage the fellows we can ony keep under 
now, but who’d become more troublesome than 
ever if they was backed up. It’s rather 
amusing than not, to have a fine circular letter, 
and to tell it to lie on the table till we want it. 
But if anybody from the Poor Law Board was 
to be with us, and to hear our arguments, and 
watch our committees, and see who got the 
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parish contracts, and how out-door relief is given, 
and which regulations we observe, why, there’d 
be no peace, and I wouldn’t give a thank you 
to be guardian at all. The young men, too, 
who’ve been elected lately, and who’re always 
wanting to introduce some novelty, would be 
unbearable. They’d be introducing newspaper 
notions, and if the Poor Law Board officer was 
a coddler, he’d help them, and we should have 
the arm-cheers and drawing-rooms carried in 
spite of ourselves. Of course, if we could be 
quite sure of our man, and knew that he’d be- 
have himself, and not pick holes, it wouldn’t so 
much matter; but you couldn’t guarantee 
this. I’m for local self-government and for 
keeping paupers in their places; and I’d like 
all sand to be elected for life, same as 
at Clerkenwell. Look how independently they 
can behave there. Why, it was only the other 
day they provided any casual wards at all, and 
they didn’t do it then for the Poor Law Board, 
but because their workhouse master foolishly 
let in a newspaper fellow, and Mr. Kinnaird 
and Lord Burghley asked questions in the 
House of Commons about what the fellow 
wrote. The guardians only gave way because 
they were tired of being abused. When 
they did provide accommodation for casuals, 
they gave strict orders that no visitor was 
to be let within their workhouse, or into 
any ~~ connected with it for the future, un- 
less he came from the Poor Law Board, or had 
an order from themselves. So they’ve been 
free from annoyance ever since. You don’t 
read now of “The Clerkenwell guardians again,” 
and such-like rubbish. Why? Because they’ve 
had the manliness to stand on their rights and 
toslam the door in the public’s face, as guardians 
ought to do. 

ow, if you think because I’ve demeaned 
— for once by writing all this in a peri- 
odical, instead of speaking it out in my own 


board-room, that I’m only a make-believe guar- 


dian, you’re very much mistaken. I have ex- 
pressed the same sentiments in almost the same 
words over and over again at our board, as 
my brother-guardians can testify. It doesn’t 
matter whether my name is Whitechapel, or St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, or Lambeth, or St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, or Holborn Union, or 
Bermondsey, or St. Olave’s, Southwark, or any 
of the parishes, or whether my name is a 
combination of them all. I’m not ashamed of 
my opinions; I’ve repeated them often enough 
and publicly enough, and I’m ready to do so 
again. I’ve no fear of any of these precious 
schemes for reforming workhouses or reforming 
boards of guardians coming to anything in cither 
your time or mine. The Poor Law Board knows 
what it’s about. Medical officers, Sick Poor 
Associations, Lancets, Ernest Harts, and what’s 
now called “public opinion,” but what I call 
‘public impudence, may just do their best and 
their worst. We don’t mean to coddle paupers ; 
we don’t mean to find ’em arm-cheers and 
drawing-rooms ; we don’t mean to throw the 
rates away on nursing ; we don’t mean to raise 





the doctor’s salary, nor to get him an assistant ; 
but we do mean, with the help of the present 
Poor Law Board, to get rid of that pestilent 
Houseless Poor Act, on to keep our workhouses 
closed against those precious vagrants, with a 
permanent ticket, “ These casual wards are full,” 
as in the good old times. 





A BUNCH OF QUAYS. 


In my youth, being very fond of theatrical 
entertainments, and somewhat restricted in my 
means of indulging therein, I naturally held in 
great esteem those magic slips of paper bearing 
the legend, “Admit two. Boxes. Before seven,” 
which are generously bestowed on the deserving 
by theatrical managers, by some actors, by a 
few newspaper editors, and by a vast number of 
mysterious people in London who never give 
away anything but orders, but who always have 
orders to give away; though why ¢hey should 
be the dispensers of dramatic Open Sesames 
is more than I can for tie life of me conceive. 
I have known, for example, Pilchard (who says 
he has chambers in Gray’s Inn, but who was 
never yet known to be at home when called 
upon) twenty years. I have known Pilchard 
to be without money, without credit, without a 
dinner, almost without a shirt, but I never 
knew him to be destitute of a private box. Stay! 
Once he confessed that he had given away tliree 
boxes that afternoon, and must beg me to be 
content with a couple of stalls. He calls orders 
“paper.” “Do you want any paper?” asks 
Pile iard. It is his pany plea for holding 
you by the button, and borrowing, eventually, 
one pound three and sixpence. He never bor- 
rowed a sum without fractions in his life. The 
fractions float the loan, as a sail does a tide. 
“There’s plenty of paper for the Lane going 
about,” says Pilchard, grasping a handful of 
orders, gleefully; or, “‘ They’il never do anything 
at the Garden this season. O’Roshers has set 
his face against paper. Did you ever hear of 
such an absurdity ?” On paper wings this good 
fellow has skimmed lightly over poverty and in- 
solvency, and that Isle of Dogs to which, without 
paper to break his fall, he must have gone irre- 
trievably, years ago. 

I ran, young, in a theatrical groove ; but there 
were times when I could not procure orders 
not even pit orders, from the greengrocers and 
tobacconists, who are rewarded,’ in paper, by 
the acting manager for masking their railings 
with the bills of the day. I am afraid I lacked 
the faculty of the order-hunter, which is a 
special faculty, and, directed into other channels, 
might bring the hunter fame and fortune. 
Energy, perseverance, cheerfulness under dis- 
couragement, and the impudence of the dun, 
are all necessary to him who would never be. 
short of orders. Pilchard might have been 
Right Honourable, and might have sat in 
high places, and been the iaol of a Defence 
and Testimonial Fund, had he shown half the 
strong will and admirable dexterity in carn- 
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ing an honest livelihood which he displayed 
in hunting for orders. When I could not get an 
aper, and I had any pocket-money, I paid. 
Sew are the two shillings I have economised 
for a place in the gallery, to see Mr. Farren and 
Mrs. Glover in the Love Chase, or Mr. Ma- 
eready and Miss Helen Faucit in Virginius. 
There are few boys but would cheerfully give 
up their dinner or their bed to be able to go to 
the play. Being poor, and not exactly see- 
ing my way to an estate in Somersetshire 
or the embassy to Samareand, I was not, I 
fear, in those days exempt from the passion of 
envy. I envied Pilchard, with his perennial 
private boxes. Pilchard was then my patron, 
though he occasionally borrowed one pound 
three and sixpence from my mamma. I envied 
the greengrocers and tobacconists so liberally 
provided with pit orders by the acting manage- 
ment. I ended the ruddy children of the Duke 
of York’s School and the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Asylum, who, at Christmas and Easter, were 
hospitably invited to witness the pantomimes 
and spectacles gratuitously, and were presented, 
in addition, with buns and seed-cake. I envied 
the critics of the newspapers who could walk in 
and out of every theatre in London, and could 
insist upon front rows, and be haughty to the 
boxkeepers without giving them sixpence. How, 
with cold glazed basilisk eyes those boxkeepers 
would freeze the hearts of little boys when they 
came in with orders for two, and brought their 
grown-up sister with them! There was such 
a Cerberus, with such eyes, but with a face like 
that of a petrified codfish, at the old Olympic. 
He never could find the key to open the door 
of the box, until I had found my last poor little 
sixpence, or had borrowed one from my sister. 
I was always afraid he would say that it was 
after seven, or that the house was full. Well 
do [remember his sepulchral “ Like a bill, sir?” 
for latent in his speech I seemed to read, “I 
call you sir, because I want your sixpence; 
but finer you to be acontemptible young cub, 
and, but for my greed of gain, I would chuck 
yer down them stairs.” A horrible race, ghouls, 
in short, and vampires. They are always pro- 
mising to die out, but, the praiseworthy efforts 
of Mr. Webster and Mr. Fechter notwithstand- 
ing, the bloodsucking boxkeeper does zo die. 
‘The Being, however, whom I envied most was 
the renter. Surely, I thought, he must be the 
happiest man alive. The renter of Drury Lane 
or Covent Garden Theatre in a golden age, like 
the poet, was born. So, at least, I thought. 
Long years since he had ee out his money- 
bags, and bought an actual and visible piece of 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden Theatre. Was 
“paper” scarce, or was it a drug in the market, 
it mattered nothing to him. He was invulne- 
rable both to the caprices of managers and the ex- 
igencies of that season of taboo when the free 
list was suspended, the public press excepted. 
He was the privileged one, the dweller on the 
threshold, the alumnus of the penetralia; the 
adept, the initiated grand and past master of 
dramatic illuminati; the fortunate one who 











could go to the play for nothing whenever he liked. 
There were legends current among us boys that 
the renter, even when the theatre was closed, had 
a right to sit in the empty boxes, monarch of all 
he surveyed; that the stage doorkeeper had 
instructions never to stop a renter; that he 
could claim a portion of the twelfth cake and 
the bowl of bishop bequeathed by solemn will 
and testament as an annual regale to the fre- 
quenters of the green room of at least one 
patent theatre. I remember an old gentleman, 
popularly called Romeo Coates, being pointed 
out to me as a renter, possessing untold shares. 
It was said that he likewise owned the greater 
part of Waterloo-bridge. Twice happy man, to 
be free of the stalls of old Drury and entitled 
to pass untaxed from Wellington-street to the 
Waterloo-road. As I grew older, it happened 
that the British drama sensibly teidiel. It 
has since given up the ghost entirely, and 
come to life again, but once more threatens dis- 
solution. They say, when at its lowest ebb, 
renters’ shares were to be had cheap. I remem- 
ber one being sold at Garraway’s, I think—it 
was when the drama had reached the wild beast 
phase, and before it got to the trained dogs 
and monkeys—for three guineas. Goodness 
knows that I had not sixty-three shillings to 
spare in those days; but could I have earned, 
or begged, or borrowed the money, I should 
have gone down to Garraway’s and had a bid 
for the precious share. 

Are there any renters now-a-days? Is there 
any annual twelfth night regale in the green 
room anywhere? Are there any patent thea- 
tres? Is Pilchard alive, or has he retired to 
his last private box—the box that is made of 
elm, and covered with cloth, and studded with 
nails, and screwed down? Is there any “ paper” 
going about beyond Overend and Gurney’s, 
and the debentures of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway? Are there any little 
boys who yet take their sisters to the play, and 
tremble before boxkeepers, or who, when they 
are in funds, pay two shillings to see Ruy Blas or 
the Dead Heart? I doubt not but there are. 
“The earth is rich in man and maid,” and ever 
will be, I hope. The old haunts, the old cheap 
pleasures, exist ; but it'is we who have fallen 
away from them, not they that have fallen away 
from us. 

I may say, conscientiously, at this present 
writing, that I detest theatrical entertainments ; 
that 1 am never taken to the play but by 
fierce entreaty, not unmingled with force ; that 
I never sit down in the stalls without reluctance ; 
nor endure the performance without agony ; nor 
leave the horrible mephitic gas-choked oven of 
a place, without delight. I do not know my 
way through any stage-doors now; a new 
generation of stage doorkeepers has arisen who 
know me not. I have not been to a rehearsal, 
or into a green room, for years, and, save when 
I am compelled by that same entreaty mingled 
with force, I never ask any theatrical autho- 
rities for orders. Quite divorced from the 
smell of the lamps, and the sawdust, and the 
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orange-peel, and the sound of the prompter’s 
whistle, and the slamming of the box doors, and 
the rustling of ladies’ robes as they ve to their 
seats, all once so pleasant to hear, I still enjoy, 
to a certain extent, the privilege of going to the 
play for nothing. Of one private box I am 
not only renter, but freeholder. I disdain the 
favours of the free list. My box belongs to 
me in fee simple. I furnish it, as I list, with 
the softest settees and carpets, the brightest 
mirrors, the coziest arm-rests and screens. I 
may smoke in my box. I may drink tea there. 
No boxkeeper dares to worry me for gratuities. 
I carry my box about with me as Glamdalditch 
carried Grildrig. I set it down, and open it, 
whensoever I list. Now in Europe, now in 
Africa, now in America. The settlement of the 
bill of the play —— entirely on my own 
will and caprice. I may change the perform- 
ance every night; I may shut up the house for 
a whole season. I may command Mosé in 
Fgitto to follow the Miller and his Men, and 
interpolate the ballet of Giselle between the 
fourth and fifth acts of Macbeth. I am free 
to patronise native talent, or to choose my 
lays and my pana exclusively from 
oll sources. I can bestow the most sump- 
tuous scenery, dresses, and decorations on my 
repertory. Without a farthing of extra ex- 
pense I will get up a Christmas pantomime or 
an Easter burlesque. My corps de ballet is 
ten thousand strong. My “supers” are innu- 
merable. Iam not only freeholder of the pro- 
scenium box, but stage manager, prompter, and 
leader of the orchestra. I must own that I 
am likewise called upon to dress the leading 
lady, shift the scenes, and snuff the candles. 
Finally, I am not compelled, when I go to 
the play for nothing, to assume that most ab- 
horrent of disfigurements, evening dress; on 
the contrary, when I have a mind to enter my 
private box, I usually divest myself of all 
superfluous attire, lie down with my head on 
a pillow, and on the softest bed attainable, 
pa then ring for the fiddlers to strike up, and 


for the play to begin. Let me conclude by 
observing that two of the chief advantages of my 
theatre personal, are, that I can see the play 
with my eyes shut, and that my actors and 


actresses never come to the treasury on Sa- 
turday. Ring up! What shall the play be to- 
night ? Ihave a lurking liking for fantastic titles 
to my dramas. A “ Bunch of Quays”? Presto: 
I have a private box in an inn at Rotterdam. 
To every stage there must be a proscenium. 
The frame to my Dutch mirror, is a first-floor 
window looking out on the great quay of the 
Boompps. 

The scenery is very well painted ; but the per- 
spective is, perhaps, a little too flat ; the light is 
too evenly diffused to afford any picturesque con- 
trasts of chiar’oscuro; and there are, certainly, 
in the middle distance too many squabby wind- 
mills for romantic effect. But you must take 
your Dutch decorations as you find them. They 
are all by Vandyke, and not exempt from a 


slight tinge of mannerism. There are plenty of | 





ships, however, and their infinitely interlaced 
spars and rigging are very graceful and grateful 
to the eye. Yonder row of lime-trees, too, on 
the Boompps are cool and refreshing. Beyond 
these I do not see much to chronicle in the 
way of mise en scéne, except rain. Bless us, 
how it has rained for four-and-twenty hours! 
It never rains but it pours, says the proverb ; 
but it has rained, without pouring, since yester- 
day morning at Rotterdam. A fine impartial 
even-spreading rapid sleet; a rain that seems 
to come up as well as down; a cold vapour- 
bath; a rain that does not interfere with busi- 
ness, for it wets you and your umbrella through 
before you are aware of it, and, being thoroughly 
damped for the day, you make up your mind to 
the worst, till you can go home to dinner, and 
dry yourself. There isno mud. Dutch clean- 
liness takes care of that. The stones of my quay 
cannot be wetter, but they cannot be cleaner. 
As the rain falls, alert men with birch brooms 
step forward and sweep it away, ere any particle 
of earthy matter can enter into solution with 
the moisture. Such an alert broomster has been 
at work since early this morning, and I doubt not 
that he only relieved a guard of other besomists. 
To paint the lily, or to gild refined gold, has 
hitherto been deemed a work of supererogation ; 
but what of washing wet flagstones? This, 
however, is done at Rotterdam. When the man 
with the broom finds that the rain is getting the 
better of him, and that, his strenuous sweeping 
notwithstanding, it is slowly forming into puddles 
in the interstices, he picks his way back to the 
hotel, and speedily reappears with a pail of water, 
the contents of which he carefully slushes over 
the soaking stones. In most continental cities 
that I have seen, the lazy people wait for the rain 
to come and wash their streets; and, as it ordi- 
narily comes but once a year in hot climates, the 
streets are only washed during one month out of 
the twelve. The Dutch regard the rain as a kind 
of contaminator, and, with full buckets, hasten 
to wash it away. A very cleanly people are 
these Hollanders. They would reach perfec- 
tion, could they only be persuaded to wash 
themselves. 

Now, on a November morning, to look out 
on a wet quay, bordered by wet trees, with wet 
windmills in the middle distance, a wetter sea 
in the background, and the wettest sky over- 
head, distilling a persistent moisture, is not very 
conducive to that state of mental exhilaration 
which is termed, inelegantly but forcibly, 
“jolly.” Men staying in Jonely inns have done 
desperate things on wet days. Washington 
Irving’s stout gentleman was driven, under 
the persecution of Aquarius, to salute the 
chambermaid with a kiss. Ay, and he kissed 
the landlady to boot. It is my own fault, per- 
haps, if the first drama I have chosen to witness 
from my private box is a “water piece.” Till 
the curtain descends, however, I must fain see the 

lay that I have summoned up; and for the nonce 
i am at Rotterdam, and on the Boompps, and I 


‘cannot help myself. Rain, as a rule, makes one 


wretched. A Frenchman, who translates the 
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“ennui” from which he really suffers tortures 
into that fabulous British malady, “le spleen,” 
would very soon ring for a brazier of charcoal 
and a box of matches, hermetically close all the 
doors and windows—the which is difficult in 
this damp and windy country—and, without 
further ado asphyxiate himself. The view of 
the wet Boompps fails, somehow, to engulf me 
in despondency. I like the man with the birch 
broom, and I wonder how many stuyvers he _ 
a day for washing the rain away. I fancy him 
a kind of Low Country Ixion, condemned to 
this labour for punitive reasons. I have read 
old stories of vagrants in the Dutch Rasp-houses 
sentenced to hard labour in a room where there 
was a pump, and into which water was continu- 
ally flowing. If they did not pump it out, they 
were drowned. I like the little Dutch boys who 
come splashing along, with their bright violet 
stockings and their clumping wooden shoes. I 
admire the fubsy Dutch damsels who pass in 
their multiplied yet abbreviated linsey-woolsey 
skirts, and the thin plates of gold over their 
banded hair, and neatly twilled caps, and de- 
mure gorgets, and massy earrings. Surely these 
Dutch damsels can never want sweethearts, for 
I calculate that, on a reasonable average, every 
young woman has at least seven pounds ten- 
worth of good substantial finery about her. I 
like the Dutch young woman; though the cen- 
sorious may urge that her gait more intimately 
resembles a waddle than a walk. 

A traveller, even the most splenetic, has no 
right to suffer from the spleen when he can see 
ships. Now, on the Boompps this wet morning, 
there are any number of ships. I will dismiss 
the great flat-bottomed barges, heaped high from 
stem to stern with cabbages, with onions, or 
with the cannon-balls of peace—Dutch cheeses. 
I will eliminate from my picture, the lumber- 
ing tuylschuyts —omnibuses of the water, 
which look like the lord mayor’s barge grown 
out of all shape, or the Bucentaur become drop- 
sical. Of schooners and brigantines, sails 
and ferry-boats, clinging to the Boompps like 
burrs to the hand which is drawn through 
a hedge, I will say nothing. But I cannot 
spare you that great, deep-hulled, swelling- 
sided three-master, the Waterstaat East India- 
man, which is even now loading for Batavia, 
and is to set sail to-morrow morning, they tell 
me, for her spicy destination. 

I lovea ship My heart leaps up, quite as 
high as Mr. Wordsworth’s en he beheld 
the rainbow in the sky, when I think that 
yonder great black mass pitched all over — 
the ark which contains Shem, Ham, Japhet, and 
their wives and families, and casks of beef and 
pork, and preserved peas, and Bass’s pale ale, 
and a hold full of Manchester cotton goods, 
pone by hydraulic pressure with shining iron 

ands, and pigs, and sheep, and poultry, and all 
manner of creeping things — shall, with no 
stronger assistance than that afforded by a few 
poles and some tarred strings and some wet 
towels, but witha trusty man at the helm, and a 
master mariner who knows his Hamilton Moore 





by heart, be wafted over the world—be spirited 
from these dull misty Boompps to the huge hot 
Javan region—to the land of infinite spices and 
continual coffee groves, and where the very air 
is sticky with sugar. How inadequate seems 
even the biggest ship to contain a tithe even 
of the things which you know to be stowed 
away in her! Row round her, pace her 
deck from stem to stern, view her near or 
from afar off, and still you can with difficult 
persuade yourself that so much cargo, an 
so many stores, and so many living souls—fo 
say nothing of the cow amidships, and the fowls 
in the poultry-coop—can be in reality packed 
within her sides. It is all very well, when she 
is a steamer, to be told that she gets lighter 
every day, owing to the quantity of coals she 
has burnt; but how did she et all those coals 
into her bunkers, to begin with? It is all ve 
well to explain to me the theory of winds an 
tides, and the mathematical laws of navigation ; 
but her sails and her masts, her captain and 
her crew, her charts and her compasses and her 
quadrants notwithstanding, she is not the less to 
mea mystery of mysteries. However she does 
get, anyhow, to her destination I know no more 
than did the wisest man that ever lived. King 
Solomon was fain to confess that, next to the way 
of a fowl in the air and a serpent on a rod, the way 
of a ship on the sea puzzled him most crucially. 
Now, this enormous Waterstaat East India- 
man. She looks as firmly planted at her moor- 
ings as the Stadt House at Amsterdam on her 
piles: yet to-morrow morning, when I take a 
survey of the Boompps from my windows, I 
shall find the Waterstaat clean gone — gone, 
like the puff of smoke belched forth by a 
cannon in a holiday salute. And she will reach 
the shores of Java somehow, this unwieldy 
monster, and, all unwieldy as she is, the waves 
will make sport of her, and dandle her like an 
infant, or send her spinning like a top, or see- 
saw, like Margery Daw, and turn her all but 
upside down. For my part I decline, in the 
present mood of my mind, to believe in the 
winds and tides, and Hamilton Moore’s Naviga- 
tion. I prefer to believe in Neptune with 
an attendant bevy of Tritons—hairy persons of 
a salt savour, blowing lustily into enormous 
conch-shells. I prefer to believe in Molus 
—have I not heard him playing upon a harp, 
purchased at Cramer’s, set outside my chamber 
window? I prefer to believe that Boreas 
is indeed a blustering railer. I prefer to be- 
lieve in the corporeal existence of those sirens 
of the sea against whom the heathen man whom 
Homer sang of, stopped his ears. I see the 
sirens. They belong to the corps de ballet. 
They have long back hair, which they let 
down over their white shoulders. Goodness 
gracious me! What achange has come over 
the stage of my theatre! The Waterstaat East 
Indiaman, the Boompps, the muddy river, all 
fade away. I behold an ocean of painted canvas, 
and behind some blue gauze waves are a bevy 
of sirens, with their long back hair floating 
over their white shoulders; and there, as I 
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live, is pretty and fresh Miss Julia Smith with 
a oak of “ property coral” in her hand, sing- 
ing “ Over the dark blue waters, over the wide, 
wide ’sea.” How many years have gone down 
under the dark blue waters, and put out to the 
wide, wide sea, since I went to the play for 
nothing, and saw Oberon at the St. James’s 
Theatre in London! 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


THE TWO GREAT MURDERS IN RATCLIFF- 
niguway (1811). 


THERE are many events of the past and 
present century—murders, wrecks, riots, trials, 
famines, insurrections—familiar by name, but the 
details of which are unknown to the younger 
men of this generation. Every one has heard 
something of the Luddites and their outrages ; 
of Thurtell the gambler, and the cruel murder 
he committed ; of that agonising event the burn- 
ing of the Kent East Indiaman; of the savage 
execution of the Cato-street conspirators; of 
the trickeries of old Patch; of the tragedy of 
Spafields; but there are few who have had 
either time or opportunity to collect, compare, 
and read at full length, the newspapers, pam- 
grag and street ballads which refer to them. 

t is only those who have, who can know 
thoroughly the truth or falsehood of traditional 
accounts. It is only by reading interesting or 
vivifying details, that the real nature of the 
social catastrophes and remarkable occurrences 
of the past century can be ascertained. Some 
of these pages of old Time’s chronicle we would 
present for a 

Before gas-lights and the new police had ren- 
dered London as safe as it is at present, the 
east end of the metropolis was infested by the 
dregs of the ruffianism, not merely of Europe, 
but of all the world. Outlaws of all countries 
sought refuge among tle crews of our India- 
men, to obtain sanctuary from pursuers, or to 
earn money enough for a revel on shore. 
Thievish Hindoos, cruel Malays, manslaughter- 
ing Americans, savage Frenchmen, brutal Ger- 
mans, fiery Sclavonians, butcherly Russians, 
the lees and outcast of both Christendom and 
savagedom, frequented the brandy-shops and low 
dancing-rooms of Wapping, Stepney, Poplar, 
Ratclitfl-highway, and the purlieus of the Docks. 
With this seething mass of villany, it could 
scarcely be wondered at that a great crime 
should be at last committed. 

Within afew minutes of midnight, on Satur- 
day, December 7, 1811, Mr. Marr, a young 
newly married man, keeping a small lace an 
hosier’s shop at No. 29, Ratcliff-highway, sent 
out his servant girl to pay a baker’s bill and 
to get some oysters for supper. Mrs. Marr was 
-at the time in the kitchen, rocking her baby in 
its cradle. ‘The apprentice, a young ruddy Devon- 
shire lad, named Goven, aged fourteen, was either 
busy in the shop or at work down-stairs. The 
girl was alarmed as she left the house on that 
peculiarly gloomy December night, by seeing 





a nan in a long dark coat standing in the 
lamp-light on the opposite side of the street, 
as if watching her master’s house. ‘he watch- 
man, a friend of Marr’s, had also previously no- 
ticed this mysterious man continually peeping 
into the window of Marr’s shop, and, thinking the 
act suspicious, had gone in and toldthe proprietor. 
A few minutes after Mary the servant left, as the 
watchman was returning on his ordinary half- 
hourly beat, Marr called to him to help him put 
up the shutters, and the watchman then told Marr 
that the man who had been skulking about had 
got scared, and had not been in the street 
since. In the mean time, the girl, looking in 
vain for an oyster-shop still open, had wandered 
from street to street and lost her way. It was 
nearly half an hour before she got home; 
when she arrived there, to her surprise she 
found no lights visible, and no sound within the 
house. She rang, and then gently knocked, 
but there was no reply. She rang again, after 
a pause, but violently. Presently (but we take 
this fact, with some slight doubt, from Mr. De 
Quincey’s wonderful narrative of the tragedy) 
she heard a noise on the stairs, and then foot- 
steps coming down the narrow passage that led 
to the street door. Next, she heard some one 
breathing hard at the keyhole. With a sudden 
impulse of almost maniacal despair, she tore at 
the bell and hammered at the knocker: partly, 
perhaps, unconscious of what she did, partiy 
to rouse the neighbourhood and paralyse the 
murderer, feeling now certain that a murder had 
been committed. Mr. Parker, a pawnbroker next 
door, threw up his bedroom window, and the 
servant told him that she felt sure her master 
and mistress had been murdered, and that the 
murderer was even then in the house. Mr. 
Parker half dressed himself, and, armed with a 
kitchen poker, vaulted over the low brick wall 
of his back yard, and entered Mr. Marr’s pre- 
mises. A light was still glimmering through 
the half-open back door, by which the murderer 
must have just escaped. ‘The shop was floating 
with blood. Marr lay dead behind the counter, 
near the window, his skull shattered by blows 
of a mallet, and his throat cut. The bodies of 
Mrs. Marr and the apprentice, also killed in 
the same way, were lying in the centre of the 
shop floor. The wife had apparently been mur- 
dered as she cameup-stairs, alarmed by the scufile; 
the apprentice boy after some resistance, for the 
whole counter and even ceiling was sprinkled with 
his blood. Some one in the crowd suggested a 
search for the child. It was found in the 
kitchen, crushed and with its throat cut, the 
cradle beaten to pieces, and the bed-clothes piled 
over it. At this horrible aggravation of a hide- 
ous series of crimes, the mob gave a scream of 
horror. The servant girl became speechless and 
delirious, and was carried away by the neigh- 
bours. 

The murderer must have worked with terrible 
swiftness and sagacity. The watchman remem- 
bered that, a little after twelve, finding some of 
Marr’s shutters not quite secure, he called to 
him, and some one answered, “ We know it.” 
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That must have been the murderer. Not more 
than two guineas had been stolen from the 
house. An iron-headed mallet, such as ships’ 
carpenters use, and with the initials J. P. on 
the handle, was left behind by the murderer. 
It was quite clear that the wretch must have 
stolen in, the moment the shutters were up 
and while the door was closing. He had 
glided in, first stealthily locking the door, 
and then asked to look at some unbleached 
cotton stockings. As Marr had turned to take 
these from a pigeon-hole behind the counter, 
the first blow must have been struck, for the 
stockings were found clenched in poor Marr’s 
hands. The murder of the child seemed alone 
to prove that revenge had been the motive. 

‘ext week many persons were arrested about 
Shadwell on suspicion of the murders, but they 
were all exonerated and discharged. A sailor, 
half crazed with drink, accused himself of the 
murders, but his insanity was soon disco- 
vered. 

On the Sunday week, the Marrs were buried ; 
thirty thousand labouring and seafaring people 
watching the funeral with faces of “ horror and 
Sl All London was stricken with fear; 


re-arms and thousands of rattles were pur- 

chased. There was a horrible alarm that the 
unknown monster, having failed to secure plun- 
der the first time, would attempt further crimes ; 
the bravest man dreaded the approach of 
night. 


That dread was too well founded. On Thurs- 
day, the 19th of the same month—only twelve 
nights after the Marr murder, and near the same 
place—another butchery took place. It oc- 
curred at the King’s Arms public-house, at the 
corner of New Gravel-lane: a small street run- 
ning at right angles to Ratcliff - highway. 
Mr. Williamson, a man of seventy, and his wife, 
kept the house; the other inmates were a middle- 
aged Irishwoman who cleaned the pots and 
waited in the taproom, a little granddaughter 
about fourteen years old, and a young journey- 
man, aged about twenty-six, lodger. Mr. Wil- 
liamson was a respectable man, always in the 
habit of turning out his guests at eleven o’clock, 
and finally shutting up at twelve, when the last 
neighbour had sent for his ale. 

Nothing particular happened in the house 
while it was open that night, except that some 
timid persons noticed a pale red-haired man, 
with ferocious eyes, who kept in dark corners, 
went in and out several times, and had been 
met wandering in the passages, much to the 
landlord’s annoyance. 

When the guests had left, and the lodger had 
gone to bed in the second floor (the child being 
asleep on the first), Mr. Williamson was drawing 
beer on the ground floor, Mrs. Williamson was 
moving to and fro between the back kitchen 
and the parlour. The servant was cleaning the 
grate and placing wood for the morning. 

The lodger nervous in bed, and only able to 
doze, woke at half-past eleven, thinking of Mr. 
Williamson’s wealth, the murder of the Marrs, 
and his landlord’s carelessness about leaving his 





door open so late ina dangerous and ruffianly 
neighbourhood. Suddenly he heard the street 
door below slammed and locked with tremendoys 
violence. He leapt out of bed, and lowering his 
head over the balustrade, heard the servant 
scream from the back parlour, “ Lord Jesus 
Christ, we shall be all murdered!” He felt at 
once it was the murderer of the Marrs. Half 
crazed with terror, and unconscious of what 
he did, Turner crept down-stairs and looked 
through the glass window of the taproom 
(Mr. De Quincey says through the door that 
was ajar). He could not see the murderer at 
first, but heard him behind the door, rapidly 
trying the lock of a cupboard or escritoire. 
Presently there appeared a tall well-made man, 
dressed in a rough drab bearskin coat, 
who knelt over the body of the landlady and 
rifled her pockets. He pulled out various 
bunches of keys, one of which fell with a clash 
on the floor. The listening man noticed that 
the murderer’s shoes creaked as he walked, and 
that his coat was lined with the finest silk. 
With the keys now stolen, the murderer re- 
tired again to the middle section of the parlour. 
Even in his fear Turner felt that there was now 
a moment or two left for escape. The sighs 
of the dying women, the clash of the keys, 
and the jingling of the money, would prevent 
his footsteps on the creaky stairs from being 
heard. Softly and with his bare feet he ran 
up-stairs to escape by the roof, but in his 
terror he could not find the trap-door. He 
then ran to his room, forced the bed to the door 
as gently as he could, and tied the sheets 
together to drop from the window, which was 
twenty-two feet to the ground. This rope he 
fastened to an iron spike he luckily found in 
the tester of the bed. In a few minutes he 
had let himself down, and was caught by a 
watchman who was passing at the time. His 
first thought had been to save the child, but 
he was afraid she might cry if he awoke her 
suddenly, and then both the child and he 
would have been murdered. Almost speechless, 
all Turner could do, on reaching the ground, was 
to point to the door of Williamson’s house, and 
stammer, “ Marr’s murderer is there.” It was 
not twelve o’clock yet, and several persons soon 
assembled : two of the most resolute, men named 
Ludgate and Hawse, armed themselves with iron 
crows, and broke open the door. They found 
the bodies of Mrs. Williamson, and the servant 
Bridget Harrington, with the throats cut, near the 
fireplace in the parlour. In the cellar the 

discovered the body of the landlord, whic 

had been thrown down-stairs. He had de- 
fended himself with an iron bar wrenched 
from the cellar window; his hands were cut 
and hacked, his leg was broken, and his throat 
was cut. The little grandchild was discovered 
tranquilly asleep. A rush was then made be- 
hind, where a noise was heard of somebody 
forcing windows ; and as the door was forced, 
a man leaped out, crashing down the glass and 
window-frame. There was behind the house 
a large piece of waste ground with a clay 
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embankment, belonging to the London Dock 
Company, and across this the man escaped 
through the rising mist. 

The agitation of the neighbourhood at the 
news was irresistible frenzy. People leaped 
down from windows ; every Goa poured forth 
its inmates. Sick men rose from their beds. 
One man, who died, indeed, the next week, 
snatched up a sword and went into the street. 
The one desire was to tear and hew the 
wolfish demon to pieces in the very shambles 
where he had been found. The drums of the 
volunteers beat to arms; the fire-bells rang. 
Every cart and carriage was stopped, every hoat 
on the river and every house in the neighbour- 
hood was searched, but in vain. Rewards of 
fifteen hundred pounds were offered by govern- 
ment and the parish of St. George. 

The very next day an Irish sailor, named John 
Williams, alias Murphy, was apprehended at 
the Pear-Tree public-house, Rept by Mrs. 
Vermillot, where he lodged. About half-past 
one on the night of the first murder, he had 
come up into the loft, where there were five 
or six beds, two Scotchmen and several Ger- 
mans. The watchman was crying the half 
hour at the time. The Germans were sitting 
up in bed with a lighted candle reading; but 
they put it out because Williams said, roughly, 
* For God’s sake put out that light, or some- 
thing will happen!” In the morning a fellow- 
lodger, named Harris, told him of the murder 
before he got up. He replied surlily, “I know 
it.” Since then he had been restless at 7 
and had been heard to say in his sleep: “ Five 
shillings in my pocket ?—my pockets are full of 
silver.” Alarmed, at the Marrs’, the murderer 
had taken nothing there, although there was 
a sum of one hundred and fifty-two pounds 
in the house, besides several guineas in Marr’s 
pocket. The mallet left, with another maul 
and an iron ripping chisel, at Marr’s, was 
identified as belonging to Peterson, a Nor- 
wegian ship carpenter, who had left it in a tool- 
chest in Mrs. ermillot’s garret at the Pear- 


Tree, from which it was now missing. Mrs. Ver- 
millot’s children remembered the mallet from 


having often played with it. The prisoner’s 
washerwoman also proved that a shirt which he 
had recently worn came to her bloody and 
torn, and he had told her he had had a fight. 
It was proved that he knew Marr and William- 
son, and several publicans certified that they 
had resolved to refuse him their houses because 
he was always meddling with their tills. It 
was also proved that he had recently cut off his 
whiskers, and that muddy stockings he had 
worn had been found hidden behind a chest. 

This was on the Friday ; on the Saturday he 
was committed for trial. On his way to prison, 
but for a powerful escort he would have been 
torn in pieces by a fierce mob. At five o’clock 
‘he was left in his cell at Coldbath-fields, and 
his candle removed. In the morning he was 
— dead, hanging by his braces to an iron 

ar. 

A few weeks later, the guilt of this horrible 

wretch was finally and completely proved. In 





a closet at the Pear-Tree public-house, some 
men, searching behind a heap of dirty clothes, 
found lugged into a mouse-hole a large ivory- 
handled French clasp-knife, the handle and blade 
both smeared with blood. Williams had been seen 
using the knife about three weeks before the 
Williamsons’ murder.» They also found a blue 
jacket of Williams’s, the outside pocket of which 
was stiff with coagulated blood: as if the mur- 
derer had thrust the money into this pocket 
with his hand still wet. 

A lady who saw Williams at the police-court 
examination, described him to De Quincey 
as a middle-sized man, rather thin and mus- 
cular, and with reddish hair: his features mean 
and ghastly pale. It did not seem real blood 
that circulated in his veins; but a green sap 
welling from no human heart. He was known 
for an almost refined and a smooth insinuating 
manner ; he is even said to have once asked a 
girl he knew, if she would be frightened if she 
saw him appear about midnight at her bedside 
armed with a knife? To which the girl replied : 

“Oh, Mr. Williams, if it was anybody else 
I should be frightened, but as soon as I heard 
your voice I should be tranquil.” 

The interment of this wretch was ghastly 
enough. A quaint grim print of the procession 
still exists. On Monday, December 30th, the 
body was taken in procession from Cold Bath- 
fields to the watch-house near Ratcliff-highway. 
The corpse lay on a high platform, in a very 
high cart drawn by one horse. The platform 
was composed of rough deal battened together, 
and was raised at the head so as to slope the body, 
while a partition at the other end, towards the 
horse, kept the feet from slipping. The body 
was dressed in a clean white frilled shirt open 
at the neck, the hair was neatly combed, and the 
face washed. The countenance was ruddy, the 
bare arms and wrists were a deep ee ap the 
lower part of the body was covered with clean 
blue trousers and brown stockings (no shoes), 
and at the head was the stake that was to be 
driven through the suicide. On the right leg was 
fastened the iron which Williams had on when 
he was committed to prison. The fatal mallet 
was placed upright at the left side of his head, 
and the ripping chisel on the other side. 

About six o’clock the procession of three 
hundred constables and headboroughs, most of 
them armed with drawn cutlasses, moved slowly 
towards Marr’s house,. where the cart stopped 
a quarter of an hour. The jolting having turned 
the murderer’s head away from the house, a 
man clambered on to the platform and placed it 
directly facing the spot. The procession then 
moved on, down Old Gravel-lane and Wapping 
High-street, and, entering New Gravel-lane by 
Wapping-wall, reached the second house, where 
the constables again halted the cart. Then, 
entering Ratcliff-highway, they turned up 
Cannon-street, and near the turnpike, where 
the New-road crosses, they reached the grave— 
which was dug purposely small and shallow. 
After a deep and solemn silence for about ten 
minutes, the body was jolted into its infamous 
hole, amid the yells and cheers of thousands. The 
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stake was driven through the body with the 
murderer’s mallet, quick-lime was thrown upon 
the carcase, and the grave was filled in. 

It is useless to discuss the motives of Wil- 
liams’s crimes. Mr. De Quincey hints that Marr 
and Williams had sailed to Calcutta in the 
same Indiaman, and that on their return they 
had both courted the young woman whom Marr 
afterwards married. The second murder may 
have been the result of a wish for money with 
which to find means for escape: a thirst for 
money and an unquenchable lust for blood, are 
apparent in both. This good, at least, arose 
from the horrible tragedies: they showed to the 
excited and terrified city the utter incompetence 
of the old watchmen, and prepared men’s minds 
for the necessity of a larger, younger, and more 
disciplined, body of police. 

There were many reasons for these murders 
arousing such intense public attention. The 

apers of the year previous to the Marr and 

illiamson murders, record many undiscovered 
crimes. These had already excited an amount 
of fear which Williams’s crimes heightened to 
an universal paroxysm. Every sailor or dock- 
labourer foun stabbed or drowned, was supposed 
to be another victim of the mysterious gang, 
that no one doubted haunted the east end of 
London. Until Williams hung himself in his 


cell, and until the clay-stained trousers and the 
gory knife and jacket were found, the panic 
continued and made night a hideous time. 


But, 
then, the great storm of fear subsided slowly 
into a ground-swell of sluggish distrust and ap- 
prehension. The military patrols were soon de- 
nounced as dangerous to the liberties of the 
country, and discontinued; and the constables 
resumed their inefficient and sleepy pottering 
about the broader streets and the neighbour- 
hoods of favourite public-houses. 

Gas, introduced into London on August 16, 
1807, began, towards 1814, to get more general 
in the larger streets; the clearer and fuller light 
gave confidence to lonely pedestrians, and scared 
the prowling thief and the lurking assassin. 
Improvements moved slowly in the Tory country. 
It was not till 1829 that Sir Robert (then Mr.) 
Peel remodelled the police, and gave us for our 
greater security the present force. 

Mr. De Quincey, in his picturesque but rather 
erroneous version of the double tragedy, has 
drawn attention in a most thrilling way to its 
chief points of pathos and intensity. He has 
likewise passed over in silence some poiuts of the 
highest interest, and in his dates has even given 
the wrong year. Let us notice a few of his 
errors. He makes Marr’s servant girl absent 
an hour. She was really absent only thirty 
minutes, seeking in vain an oyster-shop still open, 
and during those thirty minutes she returned 
once, looked in at the window, and saw her 
master, already doomed, still busy behind the 
counter. Mr. De Quincey says there was no 
noise heard by the neighbours during the 
murder; it is in evidence that a oes er 
did hear a chair being drawn about the floor, 
and also heard the apprentice call out as if he 
were being struck or scolded. Mr. De Quincey 





dwells with a tragic power that places him high 
among prose poets, on the awful moments be- 
tween life and death, when the journeyman, 
Turner, stood watching through a B vee door the 
murderer plying his work ; but he forgot the still 
more dreadful crisis when the man, flying from 
red-handed death, and crazed with fear, sought 
in vain for the trap-door in the roof, well known 
to him. Mr. De Quincey elsewhere colours 
too highly. The poor frightened man had no 
time nor presence of mind to tear his sheets and 
blankets into strips, or plait and splice them. 
No; he did as any one else would have done. 
He sought no elaborate iron support; he tied the 
sheets together and dropped from the window. 
The lull of the mob when the head constable gave 
orders for silence, in order that the murderer’s 
whereabout might be detected, is also a finely 
conceived fiction. While a butcher with his axe 
and a smith with a crowbar were forcing open 
the cellar-flap, and some neighbours were also 
throwing the front door off its hinges, the mur- 
derer was actually heard dashing through a lower 
back window, and escaping up a clayey embank- 
ment, where his footprints werefound. Hence, 
next day, any men seen in Wapping with clay- 
soiled trousers, were arrested. 

But, from the first, Judgment was close upon 
the murderer. He was known to be acquainted 
with the Marr and Williamson families; he had 
been observed hanging about tills, and sus- 
piciously haunting taprooms and public-house 
passages; he was seen washing suspiciously 
dirty stockings and trousers, which he then con- 
cealed ; he cut off his whiskers for no apparent 
reason ; besides other clues of evidence already 
mentioned, To crown all, Williams was so noto- 
rious an infamous man, for all his oily and snaky 
duplicity, that the captain of his vessel, the Rox- 
burgh Castle, had always predicted that when- 
ever he went on shore he would mount the gibbet. 





OLD SCENES AND SCENERY. 

Tue word “scene,” even when confined to thea- 
trical uses, has very different significations. We 
say that Mr. W. Beverley has painted a very fine 
scene for the pantomime, and then we mean the 
picture with which the stage is decorated, and 
which represents the spot on which the action is 
supposed to take place. In like manner, if we 
say that this or that occurred in the first scene 
of a piece, while that or this occurred in the se- 
cond, we mean that the first event was backed 
bya certain picture, for which another was sub- 
stituted before the occurrence of the second. 
On the other hand, if we say that there is a fine 
scene between the Moor and Iago in the third 
act of Othello, we are not thinking of the picture 
at all, but of the situation in which the two cha- 
racters are placed. It is in a sense analogous 
to this second use of the word “scene” tiat the 
comfortable man, who will submit to anything 
rather than endure a stormy quarrel with his 
better-half, declares that “he hates scenes.” 

If we now turn to some of the old English 
plays that are supposed to have been originally 
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performed without painted scenery of any kind, | 
we find the word “scene” used in a third sense, | 
as an indication of the entrances and exits of | 
the characters. For this arrangement the words | 
“ enter” and “ exit” are now used, but every first | 
agpeeennge or disappearance is considered a 

change of scene. Suppose, for instance, we have 

the following heads to the dialogue: “Scene L., 

Brown, Jones; Scene II., Jones; Scene IIL, 

Jones, Robinson.” By these heads we simply | 
mean that Brown and Jones are first seen | 
together; that Brown presently goes off, and | 
leaves Jones to soliloquise, and that afterwards | 
Jones is joined by Robinson. ‘“ Scene” is, in | 
fact, a mere equivalent for “ combination.” | 

This third use of the word is perfectly familiar | 
to classical scholars, as it is the one adopted in 
all current editions of the Latin comedies, and 
also to the readers of French plays, in which 
* scene” is never used in another seuse. ‘The pic- 
ture is by the French called a “ decoration,” and 
if—which is not very often the case—it is 
changed in the course of an act, in presence of the 
audience, we are informed by the book that a 
“change of decoration” takes place. Gene- 
rally, a change in presence of an audience is 
avoided by a subdivision of acts into so-called 
“tableaux.” But, however detailed the stage 
directions, the appearance or disappearance of a 
personage is always held to constitute a change 
of “scene,” as in the Latin plays, where there 
are no stage directions whatever. 

It seems that the old English dramatists, 
who wrote before the general introduction of 
painted scenery, were not altogether at their 
ease in the use of the word scene. Ben Jonson, 
indeed, as the especially classical man, followed 
the third or Latin sense; yet in at least one 
edition of his Fall of Sejanus, though the Latin 
mode of division is adopted, the word “ scene” 
does not occur at all. In some old plays the 
heading, “ Act I., Scene I.,” is placed at the be- 
ginning merely, it would seem, because that was 

eemed the proper sort of thing to do ; for people 
come in and go out, and changes of place occur, 
which would now require so many changes of 

icture, and yet we never come to Scene II. 

he word “ scene” here has no more significa- | 
tion than a printer’s ornament. | 

The plan adopted in the modern editions of 
Shakespeare and others, of dividing plays ac- 
cording to the present English fashion, using the | 
word “scene” to denote a change of place, and 
indicating the place by a stage direction, does not | 
belong to the Elizabethan days, but is the work 
of modern editors. The divisions are, indeed, 
mere conjectures as to places of action which | 
the author intended to arise before the imagina- 
tion of his audience ; though they now serve as 
practical directions to the stage-manager. 

Strange as it may appear, the modern 
English usage, according to which “scene” 
* means the painted picture on the stage, though 
contrary to the plan generally deemed classical, 
seems most to accord with the habit of the 
Greeks. The works of the great Athenian tra- 
gedians have come down to us without any divi- 
sions into scenes, or any indication of entrance 





or exit ;* and the student, if he is numerically in- 
clined, may, by watching the introduction of the 
chorus, at different intervals, make out his figure 
for himself, checking his result by tle protest 
against plays containing more or less than five 
acts by the precept in Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
which was doubtless based on Greek authority. 
Neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu 
Fabula. 


Not to the tragedies, but to the records of the 
structure of the old Greek stage, must we look 
for the word “scene,” applied in a technical 
sense. According to these the oxyvy, which is 
exactly our “scene” written in Greek letters, 
was a wall which closed the stage at the back, 
and represented the place, commonly the front 
of a royal palace, in which the action was going 
on. How this “scene” was changed we do not 
exactly know, but that it was changed some- 
times is certain; though the Frenchmen under 


! Louis the Fourteenth fancied themselves so ex- 


tremely Greek when they made the whole action 
of a tragedy take place on the same imaginary 
spot. The change, however, is nothing to our 
purpose here. We have enough to show that 
the Greek used the word “scene” in a tech- 
nical sense, which would have been perfectly 
intelligible to any stage-carpenter from the 
corner of Pall Mall to the New-cut. Some- 
times, we read, it denoted the stage itself on 
which the actors stood; but this use was evi- 
dently less technical, for the stage we properly 
called the mpooxnvoy, or proscenium, a word 
which we now apply to the external framework 
of the stage, but which tie Greeks understood to 
signify the portion of the theatrical edifice im- 
mediately in front of the wall (probably movable), 
on which was depicted the place of action. In 
another non-technical sense, the word oxy 
seems to have meant the portion of the dialogue 
spoken by the principal actors, as distinguished 
from the chorus ; and here we have, perhaps, a 
clue to the Latin usage. I may remark that the 
Greek scenes, technically so called, were some 
times not pictorial, but architectural. Shall 
we venture to say that, in this case, they were 
very heavy “sets” ? 

Though we find that the present use of the 
word “ scene” in English exactly corresponds to 
the Greek original, it is, as I have shown, equally 
clear that, in the Elizabethan days, the word, 
when marking the division of a play, was either 
used in the Latin sense, or meant nothing at 


‘all. Scenes in the present sense, it is now sup- 


posed, were first introduced upon a public 


| stage by Sir William Davenant, shorily alter the 


Restoration. Before the time of the Common- 
wealth they were confined, it is said, to the 
masques privately performed before the court 
and at the residences of the great nobility. 
That they were common enough in these exlibi- 
tions, even during the reign of Elizabeth, is a 





* If I remember right, Beck, an old-fashioned 
and now disregarded editor of Euripides, adopts the 
Latin mode of division; but, if so, this is a mere 
exceptional case, and merely shows the editor's 
view. 
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fact not to be doubted. Mr. J. P. Collier, refer- 
ring to the official account of the expense of 
the revels in 1568, finds items to the effect 
that “ Strato’s house,” “ Dobbin’s house,” and 
** Orestes’ house,” were provided and painted, 
together with a view of Rome, of Scotland, and of 
the Palace of Prosperity, which last was very 
likely something after the fashion of a modern 
“transformation scene.” Similar items occur 
in accoints of a somewhat later date, and, in 
1576, mention is made of a “ painted cloth in 
two frames,” which exactly corresponds to 
Malone’s rigid definition of a scene as “a paint- 
ing in perspective on a cloth, fastened to a wood 
frame or roller,” which definition Mr. Collier 
rightly deems too strict, observing that the ex- 
istence of the frame or roller is a secondary 
consideration, provided the scene is “a paint- 
ing in perspective, and movable with the change 
of place mentioned in the play.” Indeed, Mr. 
Collier himself is too rigid, when he insists on 
this condition of movability, which, after all, is 
contingent on a certain form of drama. Were 


not the further end of the dormitory of West- 
minster School wanted for non-theatrical pur- 


oses, the scene used for the performance of 
Tat in Comedy at Christmas might as well be 
nailed to the wall as not, for it has remained un- 
changed for years, and has answered the purpose 
of illustrating five distinct plays. 

However, while our courtly ancestors had the 
thing called a “scene,” they do not seem to 
have used the word “scene” 1n its present Eng- 
lish sense till the reign of James the First. Mr. 
Payne Collier can find nothing earlier than the 
first edition of Dr. Halliday’s comedy Techno- 
gamia, which was priuted in 1610, and in 
which this stage direction occurs: “ Here the 
upper part of the scene opened, when straight 
appeared Music and all the fine arts sitting on 
two semicircular benches, one above another, 
who sat thus till the rest of the prologue was 
spoken, which, being ended, they descended in 
order within the scene, while the music ll 
The expression “ within the scene” clearly means 
in front of the scene, which was regarded as the 
back of an enclosure. A passage in one of 
Bacon’s essays, published in 1612, and cited by 
Mr. Collier, is much to the point, as it contains | 
a reference to movable pictures on the stage. 
“The alterations of scenes,” says Bacon, “ so it 
be quietly and without noise, are things of great 
beauty and pleasure.” Still the word does not 
adhere very tightly to the thing. The Royal 
Slave, a play acted before the king and queen at 
Oxford, m 1636, is divided into acts and scenes 
in the Latin sense, but the painted scenes in 
the modern sense are called “appearances.” 
Thus the first appearance is a “ Temple of the 
Sun,” another is a“ stately palace,” and so on. 

According to the theory now accepted, these 
pane scenes, or “appearances,” were, as I 
recreation of royalty and aristocracy. 




















ave already said, only employed for the private 
The 


local position of the actors. There was a pair 
of curtains in front of the stage, answering the 
same purpose as the green baize at the present 
day ;. but which, instead of rising as with us, or 
sinking as with the ancients, when the per- 
formance was about to begin, was drawn off on 
each side by means of a rod. Besides this 
were the traverses, which could be drawn 
backward and forward at pleasure, so as to 
represent an inner and outer apartment, or the 


exterior and interior of a house. We can im- 


agine an interior pair of curtains, hung on a rod 
placed over the middle of the stage, partially 
withdrawn so as to have an opening at any con- 
venient point, and that by general consent the 
actors seen through this opening were supposed 
to be in a more interior position than those who 
stood in front. In addition to the traverses, 
there were contrivances to place the performers 
on different levels when this was required for 
the business of the play. Even in the absence 
of all historical evidence, we might be perfectly 
sure that, in their famous balcony scene, Romeo 
and Juliet did not both stand on the floor, but 
that the lady was raised some feet above the 
gentleman, if only by means of a table. 

Taking a general survey of these contri- 
vances, we find a stage that theatrically dis- 
posed children would, of their own accord, 
construct in a room, if they acted a play for 
their own amusement. A couple of clothes- 
horses would probably be employed for the 
same purpose as the old traverses, the space 
between them being supposed to represent, say, 
a door. A large arm-chair, with its back 
turned towards the audience, would stand for 
Juliet’s baleony, or for those walls of Angiers 
whence the citizen in King John addresses the 
contendiug kings. Something of the sort is 
done in our modern theatres during the earlier 
rehearsals of a play. The scenery and proper- 
ties not being ready, “substitutes” are em- 
ployed; that is to say, any old box or table is 
made to answer the purpose of a splendid 
article of furniture, or portion of a set scene, 


where the proper position of the actor on the 


stage cannot be indicated without some tangible 


object. If we adopted the modern technical word, 
and said that, accordin 


g to the received theory, 


plays were performed throughout with “ substi- 


tutes,” the expression would be strictly corrett. 


With the aid of a very little reflection we 


shall at once perceive that an arrangement, 
such as I have above described, must, if tole- 
rated by the 
the growth of ideal dramatic poetry. No attempt 
is made at illusion beyond that which is pro- 
duced by the excited imagination of the audi- 
ence; the employed “properties” not being 
intended to afford any gratification, except so 
i 
piece. 
pieces in which the dialogue seems somewhat 
too diffuse, would scarcely have a signification 


ublic, prove most beneficial to 


far as they render possible the action of the 
The word “talky,” now applied to 


patrons of the theatres open to the people were | to a public assembled for no other eud than 
contented with a stage void of pictorial illustra-| to hear “talk” illustrated by appropriate ges- 


tion, in which certain curtains, called “ tra- | ticulation. 


The impatience of a modern au- 


verses,” were made clumsily to indicate the! dience on the subject of dialogue arises from 
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the desire to see some new picture on the 
stage, and a conviction that the coming treat 
is delayed by the verbosity of two or three per- 
formers. When no picture was expected, but 
talk was merely to be followed by other talk, 
this cause of impatience did not exist. The 
matter delivered in language, and the manner 
of its delivery, constituted the entire entertain- 
ment, and the only claimants for public favour 
were the poet and his actors. Let us observe, 
too, that this primitive state of things was 
quite as favourable to the growth of the 
actor’s art as to that of dramatic poetry. The 
homely substitute was quite enough to 
mark the local position of the performers in 
every situation, and to enable these to go 
through all the external bodily movements 
necessary to express emotion and carry on the 
business of the story. Will such a state of 
the drama ever arise again? If it does, it will 
rather develop itself from the “ readings” of the 
present day, than be restored to the ordinary 
theatre. A popular “reader” can command 
the attention of the multitude without the aid 
of even the humblest accessories; whereas to 
the modern notion of a theatre illusion, or an 
attempt at illusion, seems absolutely essential. 
But if I am uncertain with regard to the 
future, I must confess that I am not alto- 
gether satisfied with regard to the past. I 
am not convinced that dramatic representa- 
tion remained in this primitive state at every 
London theatre from the day when the 
earliest playhouse was first opened under the 
reign of Elizabeth, till two years before the 
death of Charles the First. In anything like 
detailed knowledge as to the mamner in which 
those theatres were conducted we are lamentably 
deficient, and it is quite possible that a system 
was retained at one theatre after it had been 
abandoned by another. With all reverence for 
the accepted theory, I am greatly puzzled by 
a passage in the prologue to Richard Brome’s 
Count Beggen, which was acted in 1632. The 
poet, speaking in his own person, says : 
. No gaudy scene 
Shall give instruction what the plot doth mean ; 
and while I acknowledge that I am indebted 
to Mr. J. P. Collier’s History of the English 
Stage for my familiarity with the passage, I 
must also confess that to me it seems more im- 
portant than it does to that distinguished an- 
tiquary. In the first place, it shows that the 
word “scene,” as denoting a material object, 
and not the mere subdivision of an act, was fa- 
miliar to a public who could scarcely have 
witnessed the court masques. In the second 
place, this scene threw light on the meaning of 
the plot. I may be answered by reference to a 
fact which I have not yet touched upon, that in 
the primitive state of the English drama a board 
or placard was set up, on which was indicated 
‘the place at which the action was supposed to 
occur. Thus, the word “ Denmark” would 
reet the eyes of the audience during the per- 
ormance of Hamlet. On the basis of this fact 
I shall be told that such a placard might have 
been affixed to a gaudy curtain, and that this 





might have been denoted by Brome’s prologue. 
But a gaudy curtain with a a ale in the 
middle of it must have been, at best, but a 
humble spectacle, and Brome’s boast, that he 
could get on without such expedient, must have 
sounded very oddly. The words seem exactly 
such as would be spoken by a poet who wished 
to state that bis play would be found perfectly 
intelligible and satisfactory without the aid of 
gaudy scenic accessories. They likewise seem 
addressed to an audience to whom such acces- 
sories were familiar. That Brome thinks it isa 
merit not to use this gaudy scene is clear 
enough; but he might object to the gaudiness 
of the picture, not to its existence, and refer to 
a state of the stage in which the effect of acces- 
sories was beginning to eclipse that of poetry 
and histrionic art. 





A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER V. 


THE day was very young indeed when prett 
Esther, bright sal tek the morn herself, 
stole out of her little chamber, and, thanks to 
instructions received overnight, made her way 
out into the beautiful gardens for which Gosling 
Graize had long been renowned. She was to 
leave at eight, before which hour Sir George 
seldom quitted his room, and thus the young 
lady calculated that she might enjoy a ramble in 
the gardens, if not a short run in the woods, 
without attracting the notice of her host. 

But she reckoned without that host. 

She tripped gaily on, across the lawns, up 
one walk, down another, trying to lose her way 
in that, to her, enchanted labyrinth, and almost 
dancing in the buoyancy of spirit which a fair 
morning, lighting up lovely real commonly 
brings to the young. For a moment she sat 
down on a rustic seat, now she peeped into an 
arbour, now lingered beside a crystal spring, 
and caught the liquid diamonds as they glittered 
forth. Passing up a path shaded with laurel 
and arbutus, she approached what appeared to 
be a garden more private than the rest. It was, 
however, guarded only by a light wire fence. 
The gate was open, and a flush of roses beyond 
proved too tempting. Esther glided in. It com- 
prised about half an acre, and was filled with 
rose-trees. It was the famed rose-pleasance of 
Gosling Graize, pride and solace of many a de- 
funct Dame Gosling, and fruitful source of 
heart-burning among all gardeners of the district 
whose hearts were in their office. 

Rose time was past, but a few varieties were 
yet in bloom, aud Esther, whose passion was a 
rose, examined them with delight. One, just 
attaining perfection, turned its glowing face 
towards her. She gathered it tenderly. 

“When I die,” she said, aloud, “may the 
last of God’s beautiful works I see—except the 
dear human face—be one of you!” 

“ Who comes into the giant’s garden at cock- 
crow to steal his favourite roses?” said a voice 


of assumed ferocity, as the speaker, looking as 
‘unlike Cormoran or Blunderbore as a handsome 
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youth might, issued from a trellised arbour art- 
fully concealed in an angle of the pleasance. 

Ksther uttered a startled exclamation, and, in 
catching back her hand, scratched it somewhat 
smartly with a thorn. 

“Tam the unluckiest fellow in the world,” 
exclaimed the giant, at once contracting into 
the ordinary dimensions, “in practical jokes ! 
See, now, what I have done! y savage kins- 
man, Hurlo-Thrumbo the Three-headed, could 
do no more than shed your blood. Let me 
assist you, I beg.” 

The hand had to submit, and afforded George 
an opportunity of noticing what we have learned 
already :—that it was a pretty hand, but one that 
had not spared itself in the battle of life, and 
now accepted the thorn-scratch with the in- 
difference of a veteran. 

Esther thanked him, and murmured some 
excuse for her intrusion. 

“ My dear young lady, not a word,” said the 
baronet. “It was by the merest chance—a for- 
tunate one for me—that I rose so early, and 
wandered hither ; a corner precious to my sister, 
but which I rarely visit. observe,” he con- 
tinued, “that you called me by my name. Was 
that a guess?” 

“Not quite. I saw you last night, for a 
moment, on the stairs.” 

* You knew me then?” 

“T—TI had been looking at your picture,” 
said Esther, hastily. “But, indeed, I might 
more properly ask, how do you know me?” she 
added, laughing to cover her embarrassment. 

“T—TI had been questioning my butler,” re- 
plied Sir George, with affected hesitation. 
“Come, Miss Vann, since the giant has a 
fancy for retaining you in his den (though with- 
out, I do assure you, any culinary purpose), 
let him do what he may to atone for the deten- 
tion, by showing you the treasures of his garden.” 

Sir George looked at his companion. Esther 
was without a bonnet, and the burnished hair, 
in its smooth bands, was the sole protection to 
the little shapely head, well set upon a white 
and not too slender neck. Her countenance 
betrayed a rare mixture of firmness and sensi- 
bility. Her mouth and chin might have been 
cut m stone, so inexorable was their expression ; 
while, on the other hand, her ready colour, 
moistening eye, and an occasional quick nervous 
movement in conversing, betrayed the excita- 
bility of a nature that must have attained the 
self-government Esther usually displayed. 

She wore a dress of poor material, with, here 
and there, a neat though palpable darn, but 
adapting itself perfectly to her little, faultless 
figure, and set off with collar and wristbands 
like the driven snow. 

It would seem that Sir George speedily for- 
got his promise concerning the flowers; oddly 
enough, Miss Vann appears to have forgotten it 
also. Certain it is that, without any pretence of 
visiting the choice parterres, the two strolled on, 
from walk to walk, in astate of perfect content- 
ment. It would be difficult to say which had been 
the more surprised. Expecting in Esther a half- 
educated giri, whom a few polished remarks, 





made in an easy, patronising way, would more 
than satisfy, perhaps instruct, the baronet found 
himself engaged with one whose information 
seemed fully equal to his own, in whose taste 
he could detect no flaw, and whose modes of 
expression, singularly terse and clear, were 
wholly free from those conventionalities which 
are frequently indicative of superficial education. 

As for Esther, the more she listened to her 
companion’s discourse, the more overpowering 
became her amazement that a nature so 
refined should have been prompted to seek 
such an association as that which im- 
vended! Good soul as she knew her aunt to 

e, Esther’s taste and judgment had long since 
convinced her that the worthy woman was not 
above, if indeed she might not be considered a 
shade below, the station to which she belonged. 
Could there be some misconception? Or was 
it an idle jest? The latter theory did not seem 
to harmonise with Sir George’s character and 
bearing. Was one or other of the parties mad ? 
If so, which ? 

“Why did you look at me in that quick 
way?” asked George, abruptly, but with a 
smile. 

“* Did 1?” said Esther, caught in the fact. 

“Yes, more than once; and as I do not 
remember,” continued George, “that my obser- 
vations were, in either instance, of a startling 
character, hence my curiosity. You must have 
discovered by this time that I am a tame and 
civil-spoken monster, and can have noserious mis- 
givings on that score. Come, Miss Vann, some- 
thing prompted that quick movement. You 
hesitate? Then I proceed to guess. You have 
been debating in your mind whether there is 
not in my family a slight taint of—of in- 
sanity ———” 

Esther coloured. 

“—and endeavouring,” continued George, 
“to detect some evidence of it in my face ?” 

The blush deepened. 

“ An eloquent answer,” said the young man, 
laughing. ‘ Now tell me, Miss Vann, is it, or 
is it not, incumbent on us to observe a solemn 
pledge ?” 

* How can youask?” , 

“ At hazard of everything ?” 

“ Yes, at “ 

Esther made a sudden pause. A thought, 
suggested she hardly knew how—most probably 
by a remark she had heard overnight—flashed 
across her mind. 

@He has had a love-quarrel with—with the 
lady they spoke of, at the Haie. This absurd 
proposal to my aunt was made in pique and 
passion. Wrong—foolish—cruel to all three !” 

** You don’t answer me,” said George. 


“Nor do you need the assurance of a nursery- 
governess,” said Esther, rather spitefully, 
“that every promise should be kept, unless— 


22 


unless 
© What ?” 
“—cancelled by its wicked rashness.” 
“T should have said, a deliberate promise.” 
“There is a deliberation in passion itself,” 
said Esther. ‘I spoke, of course, of that rash- 
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ness which wilfully blinds itself to former obli- | 
gations, inconsistent with the new.” 

“ But if the penalty of such doings attached 
only to oneself-——” 

“It would be simply what we deserve.” 

* Only, it rarely does,” said George. 

“ Rarely,” said Esther. 

* That’s the worst of it,” said George. 

“The worst,” assented Esther. 

They walked on in silence for a few moments, 
following their respective trains of thought. 

Esther’s: “ Poor, rich, unhappy man! 
whole life of regret, remorse, and mortification, 
for perhaps one moment’s anger! ‘I'wo happy, 
beautiful lives spoiled, a third not benefited, 
for what happiness could poor dear old aunt find 
ina position so false as this? What a fate for 
each! Can nothing be done? Nothing?” And 
the girl’s heart swelled with genuine compassion 
as she glanced at the fortunate descendant of 
twenty-five generations walking at her side. 

The musing of George: “She would have 
me pause. Now, why? From pity? What 
interest can she have in my individual self to out- 
weigh the advantage, to her, of the connexion ? 
Stay, now; is ¢hés possible? Can the old wo “ 
(George shuddered, as he checked the epithet in 
his mind) —* can she have reflected on the ab- 
surd anomaly of such an union, and, by way of 
experiment, cast this fair temptation in my way ? 
In that case, my vow compels me to accept it. 
She is not a Mildred” (he sighed), “ but, at all 
events, an Esther, fair, sweet, and, if I am not 
mistaken, singularly lovable. Not an atom of 
vulgarity, no false refinement, no pretence. Ah, 
if it be so. The good old creature !” thought 
George, glowing with gratitude for the supposed 
reprieve, “ the faithful old cook! The sacrifice is 
noble. It invests her whole fraternity with a 
dignity of which one would not have conceived 
it susceptible. Now, the question is Mi 

“Tt is time for me to return, Sir George,” 
said Esther, at this moment stopping short. 

“Our progress shall end among those 
myrtles,” said George, pointing onward. 

“There will be little made of verbs and _pro- 
nouns,” returned Esther, laughing, “if I am 
not at home by school-time, ten o’clock.” On 
her turning to go back, like one accustomed to 
have her own way, Sir George had to yield. 

They had scarcely made a step or two, when 
Esther, seeming to take a sudden resolution, 
abruptly addressed him. 

“Sir George, I wish to do you an essential 
service. I have heard that you have made an 
offer of marriage to my aunt. Do you forget 
that she is your cook ?” 

“T by no means forget that she ios been. 
If—if she is my intended wife,” said George, 
“the situations are incompatible.” 

“ You reply so frankly, that I am encouraged 
to continue my catechism,” said Esther, with 

the beaming smile with which she was wont to 








your side? And was not your proposal to my 


envy 





reward a promising pupil. “Do you think she 
wif rove a better wife than cook ?” 
. iaseily possible,” said George, laughing. 
“Do you consider her a fitting wife for your- | 
self? How will your sister receive this news ?” 


“That alone is my especial affair,” replied 
the young man, in a lew voice. 

“You are right, sir,” said Esther. “I shall 
presently have done with my impertinent ques- 
tioning. Will you answer three times more ?” 

* According to my usual indiscretion—yes,” 
said George. 

“ Had you any thought, before yesterday, of 
making my aunt your wife ?” 
“ None in the least,” was the prompt reply. 

“Was this condescending offer the only 
courtship you pursued yesterday ?” 

“ No—I—yes—well, upon the whole, 20,” 
said the catechised. 

“Last question—it will be long and some- 
what circumstantial ; but if I am wrong in the 
minutest particular, you are at liberty to put 
the whole aside unanswered. Were you not 
yesterday paying your addresses to a lady of 
your own condition, whom you believed not 
averse to them? Had you not some difference 
with her, ending in grief and anger—at least on 





aunt the offspring of that momentary passion?” 

“That may be called a triangular query,” 
replied George, smiling. “No matter. All is 
true. But the story is not fully told.” 

“Enough is told,” said Esther. “Now, 
listen to the lecture that concludes my cate- 
chising. Whatever your motive, se/f, Sir 
George, was at its root. It was the act of a 
being uaturally reasonable, but who, casting 
all moral guidance to the winds, wilfully com- 
mits himself to the current of wrath, not know- 
ing—nor, for the moment, heeding—what 
wrong or peril it may entail. Because you have 
become indifferent to the vessel of your own 
happiness, are you entitled to run down the 
barks of others? Can this folly compensate for 
the slight, whatever it be, that you have suf- 
fered at your lady’s hand? Is it intended for 
revenge? If she does not love you, there is 
none. If she does, will nothing less than a life- 
long penitence satisfy your resentment ? What 
can she have done to merit that? Nay, what 
has my poor aunt herself done, that her thirteen 
years’ faithful service should be so rewarded ?” 

* You speak, my dear young lady, as if it were 
a penalty.” 

“Tt zs,” replied his monitress. “To be 
dragged up from a station in which she was 
contented, useful, and respected, to one in 
which she can only be a mark for ridicule and 

> 


“If your aunt partakes these sentiments,” 
said the young baronet, with resignation, “ far 
be it from me to press my claims. Does she ?” 

“TI might reply, ‘That alone is her especial 





affair,’ ” said Miss Vann. “It is quite possible 
that she may not yet have fully weighed the | 
incongruities, the endless inconveniences and | 
absurdities, of such an alliance. See, we are | 
at the end of our walk. The last words | 
you will ever hear from my lips shall be 
honest, if not agreeable. You have insulted | 
—not honoured — your old servant by the | 
preposterous offer you have made her. If | 
she does not herself regard it in that light, that | 
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is a greater reflection upon your openness than 
her judgment. I wish you good morning!” 

* A moment,” said George. “The last words 
I shall hear from your lips? Not so, I hope. 
Should the marriage take place, we shall be—-” 

“ Strangers,” said Esther, almost fiercely. 
“May this foot wither if ever it passes the 
threshold of these gates !” 

The young man hesitated, and the colour 
rose to his brow. 

“‘Had I had such a counsellor before, my 
course might have been wiser. Even now,” he 
added, “since it is not wholly certain——” 
He stopped. 

* Since what is not wholly certain ?” 

“That my offer has been accepted.” 

“Pardon me. As I have said, that is no 
affair of mine,” said Esther, coldly. 

“Pardon me,” returned George. “It may 
be. Condescend to hear me for an instant,” 
he continued, noticing her impatience. “ You 
have lectured me with some severity, but not 
without justice. Though undeserving of such 
a lot, I would fain, were it possible, retain the 
privilege to be so lectured when my judgment 
is disposed to stray. Tell me, Miss Vann— 
Esther, if I may call you so—should your good 
aunt view this matter in the same sensible and 
dispassionate manner as yourself, would you, or 
in other words, might I—to speak, in short, ex- 
plicitly, should she FY 

**When we arrive at the dominant verb,” 
said the young governess, unable to forbear a 
smile, “I shall be better able to reply.” 

“T am not accustomed to stammer at my 
lessons,” replied Sir George. ‘ The conscious- 
ness of having made one grievous mistake rr 

“Sometimes betrays one into another,” said 
Esther. 

“Tsit so? Have I, then, no hope?” 

* Hope, sir!” 

“ Let me, for Heaven’s sake, make myself un- 
derstood. Esther, you who have penetrated 
the secret of my selfishness, and restored me, 
I hope, to better reason, will you— should 
your aunt’s refusal leave me free—accept this 
hand? Worthy of more than I can offer-——” 

“ Worthy of more!’ interrupted Esther, 
turning her face upon him, and speaking in a 
calm, low voice. ‘ Worthy, at least, of more 
than a love some minutes old—a hand pledged 
to one person, and offered to another—and a 
fortune I despise as heartily as I do the infa- 
tuation of supposing it a passport to the favour 
of any woman whose love is worth winning. 
Good Heavens, sir! In dissuading you from the 
folly you were bent upon committing, do you 
dare to imagine that I would win you for 
myself? Our conference has been too long. I 
am obliged to you for your courtesies, Not 
another word is needed. Farewell !” 

She turned, and walked away. 

“ Another false move,” muttered George, as 
he gazed after her. “Shall I never regain my 
balance ?” 

He walked thoughtfully towards the house, 
taking, however, a different path from Esther’s, 
but had not made many steps, when one of the 





under gardeners, bursting through the belt of 
shrubs, came running, hoe in hand, to meet him. 

“ Redditch! what now? What’s the mat- 
ter?” asked his master. 

The man thrust his hoe into George’s hand. 

“ Swartz — Swartz — Swartz!” he gasped, 
breathlessly. 

“Swartz! What ofhim? Collect yourself, 
man. What do you mean ?” 

“He’ve gone mad, Sir George! Raging 
wild about the garden, snapping savage at 
everything he come near! Here he comes, by 
the Lord!” added Mr. Redditch, with a decided 
disposition to take to his heels. 

A large black object was visible, for a mo- 
ment, glancing across the flower-beds, and 
taking a direction which, intersecting, at a right 
angle, the path on which they stood, would 
lead the infuriated beast upon Esther’s track. 

“Stand behind me,” said George. “ Keep 
quite still. I am going to whistle. If he no- 
tices it, have no fear. A mad dog never re- 
gards his master, nor turns to signal.” 

Mr. Redditch did not seem to relish the 
experiment, but he stood his ground. 

The black mass came bounding into the 
gravel-walk, some forty yards distant. George 
whistled sharply, and called : 

* Swartz— Swartz!” 

The animal seemed to swerve, as though re- 
cognising the summons, but next moment, with 
a sprawling plunge, dashed himself through the 
opposing shrubs, and continued his furious way. 

Seriously alarmed, George set off at once in 
pursuit, followed by Redditch, armed, by this 
time, with a stout stake. At the place where 
the dog had made his blundering charge through 
the covert, beads and flakes of foam were plainly 
visible on the stems. It seemed but too plain that 
Swartz, a powerful mastiff, had become rabid. 

The alarm had already spread. Shouts and 
cries were heard from the vicinity of the 
stables, and thither the young man bent his 
flying steps. All was evidently in commotion. 

“ Where is he, boy? Where is he ?” called 
out George, catching by the sleeve an excited 
stable-boy who came rushing forth. 

“Oh, sir, the gun! the gui!” cried the boy. 

“To my room. The first you find. Away 
with you. Is—is Miss——” 

But the lad was already out of hearing. 

In the stable-yard a singular scene presented 
itself. Crowded in the stable windows, mounted 
on ladder, wall, the roofs of dog-kennels, or any 
other secure position, almost the whole house- 
hold of Gosling Graize were assembled, watch- 
ing with intense anxiety the proceedings of 
Swartz and a little stable-lad, the brother of him 
who had been despatched for the gun. 

The dog had penned the boy into a corner, 
and, though as yet without doing him any in- 
jury, lay on the ground within a yard of him, 
his great black head between his paws, wallow- 
ing in foam, and his blood-red eyes glaring as if 
each moment he were about to make a deadly 
spring. Why he did not, seemed to be the 
mystery. With the spurning of his hinder paws 
the animal had thrown up a regular outwork 
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behind him, and it was manifest that this inces- 
sant movement was edging him nearer and 
nearer to his prisoner. As for the latter—a 
fine little boy about ten, and hitherto enjoying 
the most friendly relations with Swartz—he sat 


paralysed with terror, his blue _ opened to |: 


their full extent, as if fascinated by the danger 
from which he could not escape. Attempts to 
drive the dog away had so evidently added to his 
fury, that it had been resolved to leave him 
alone until fire-arms were at hand. 

The young master thought differently. To 
his generous heart the boy’s danger seemed too 
imminent to admit of a moment’s delay. Dis- 
regarding the remonstrances of his servants, and 
taking no notice of a spasmodic shriek emitted, 
as in duty bound, by Mrs. Turnover, George 
walked steadily towards the crouching dog, and 
spoke to him ina tone of quiet, sharp command. 

Swartz uttered a low growl, and flung the 
foam from his vexed jaws, but never took his 
eyes from his little prisoner. 

“Listen, boy,” said George ; “I am about to 
take off the dog’s attention. The instant his 
eye is off you, use your legs.” 

The boy’s lips moved in assent. 

“Come, sir, to kennel,” said George, and, 
as he spoke, struck the hoe he carried sharply 
on the ground close to the dog. 

Quick as lightning the brute was upon him, 
seizing him by the leg. It was an exchange of 
prisoners, for, hardly less swiftly, the boy had 
vanished from his perilous position, and was in 
safety. A loud cry burst fom the spectators, 
and two or three of the men, shamed by the 
urgency of the eccasion, were hastening forward 
to their master’s assistance. But he motioned 
them back. Though held as in a vice, George’s 
boots had resisted the animal’s teeth, and he 
was as yet perfectly uninjured. 

But what was now to be done? A gun had 
been brought and charged with swan-shot, but 
none inet use it while man and dog retained 
their relative positions, Neither was it possible 
to convey the weapon into George’s hand, it 
being all but certain that the infuriated beast 
would only quit his present hold to fasten, per- 
haps with more fatal effect, upon the first who 
a him. To complete the difficulties 
of the situation, the iron portion of the hoe had, 
when struck upon the ground, become detached 
from the handle, thus depriving George of all 
chance of dealing an effective blow at his dan- 
gerous assailant. 

At this moment Esther, prepared for depar- 
ture, and astonished at the sudden solitude that 
seemed to reign within the house, made her 
appearance on the scene. A few words made 
her acquainted with the danger that impended 
over the young master of the house, and the 
difficulty of interposition. The girl’s face be- 
came scarlet, then white as snow. Without 
betraying the slightest apprehension, she ap- 

‘proached within a pace of the dog, and, stooping 
slightly, strove to engage his attention. The 


| animal’s rolling eye met hers, and became fixed. 
| He ceased to shake and mouth the object on 
which his fangs had closed, and George was 
even sensible of some relaxation of his vice-like 
hold. Would he spring upon the new comer ? 

“ For God’s sake,” began George, trying a 
last appeal. 

“ Be silent !” was Esther’s only reply, her eye 
never quitting that of the dog. To the amaze- 
ment of everybody, Swartz now displayed evi- 
dent symptoms of quailing. Gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, he detached his teeth from 
George’s boots. Then Esther slowly extended 
her hand. Swartz shrank back an inch or two, 
shook the foam from his jaws, and uttered a 
piteous whine. As if this had been a signal of 
surrender, the brave girl, without further 
hesitation, put her hand between his collar 
and his shaggy neck, and turned him in the 
direction of a vacant kennel, close at hand. 
Yielding to the impulse, Swartz suffered him- 
self to be conducted thither, and secured to the 
chain. But the excitement was not yet over. 
In turning, Esther’s foot came in contact 
with the water-can placed there for the usual 
occupant of the kennel, and upset it. With 
the bound of a tiger, the dog instantly flew at 
her ; but, Pract the chain, only touched her 
wrist and hand sufficiently to smear them with 
the mucous fluid that fringed his jaws. 

George had recognised the fatal sign—even 
if the frightful appearance of the dog, reared on 
end, and snapping with convulsive fury at 
fancied objects around, had not of itself on 
proof sufficient. There was but one thing to 
do, and no time to lose in doing it. The staple 
that held the chain was of no great strength, 
and might yield before the powerful strain. He 
beckoned to the keeper, who put the gun into 
his hand. 

“Farewell, my brave old boy!” 
gretfully, and fired. 

* The foam changed to blood, and Swartz rolled 
over dead. 

“Where is Miss Vann ?” asked George, look- 
ing round for his young preserver. 

“Tn the ’ouse, I think, Sir George,” said Mr. 
Fanshaw. “I think she got a little faintyish, 
Sir George. Shall I tell her you wants to see 
her, Sir George ?” 

“Do no such thing,” said his master, 
and walked into the house. 

Mr. Fanshaw took a letter from his pocket, 
and examined it. 

“ There’s somethin’ inside 0” you, I can feel,” 
he muttered. Now, wot? Shall I give it him 
now? I ort to. But, somehow, he don’t 
seem in good cue.” 

And Mr. Fanshaw thoughtfully followed his 
master. 


he said, re- 
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